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THE ORIGINAL MASTER PLAN 

Since its inception in 1961, the Board of Higher Education has 
placed primary emphasis on planning activities. Following the in- 
junctions of its enabling statute, the Board launched a comprehen- 
sive study to point the dircsctions of higher education development 
in Illinois to 1975 or later. From early 1962 until July 1964, the 
Board and its stafiF, together with scores of special advisors and vol- 
untary groups, intensively worked on the Master Plan which was 
submitted to the 1965 General Assembly. 

The overall objective of the Master Plan was to expand educa- 
tional opportunity in Illinois to serve rapidly growing enrollments 
and do so in an eflScient and economical fashion. It sou^t to achieve 
its objective through the preservation of diversity, promotion of 
flexibihty and adaptability, and prudent financial determination of 
priorities. 

As the Plan materialized, it proposed an extensive number of 
significant changes. Among them were: 

— increased emphasis upon the development of commuter col- 
leges and universities to serve students unable to leave home 
to attend college, 

provision of state subsidy sufficient to motivate local citizen 

groups to organize junior colleges which would meet certain 
qu??litative standards, 

— organization of a junior college board to coordinate the state- 
wide development of two-year colleges, 

— promotion of technical and semi-technical programs, pri- 
marily in junior colleges, 

— renewed emphasis upon the development of graduate and 
research programs at the universities, 

— broadened scope and funding of student aid programs, 

— revision of the Higher Board’s enabling act to change its 
membership and strengthen its powers, and 

— studies of many unresolved problems of educational devel- 
opment. 






This initial eflFort of the Board, published under the tide of 
A Master Plan for Higher Education in Illinois in July, 1964, pointed 
in directions toward which the state has taken giant strides. The 
74th General Assembly, upon receipt of the Plan, unanimously en- 
acted twenty-seven bdls to implement its recommendations. Most 
important was passage of the Public Junior College Act and the 
organization of the Illinois Junior College Board which is now co- 
ordinating die build-up of community colleges throu^out the state. 
During its first year of operation, die board approved 23 Class I 
junior colleges with the prospect that ultimately 40 or more junior 
college districts will blanket the state. 

Other changes have occurred as the result of the initial Master 
Plan Study. State scholarships have doubled in number to provide 
more opportunity for college attendance. A state guaranteed loan 
program was authorized and funded. The Chicago Teachers Col- 
leges were transferred to the state for governance. The former 
Teachers College Board was given a new name. Membership on 
the Board of Higher Education was broadened by including the 
chairman of the Illinois Junior College Board and, at the same time, 
trimmed down by reducing institutional membership on the Board 
to governing board chairmen. 

CONTINUING OBJECTIVES 

Master planning is necessarily a continuous process. A large com- 
plex of social institutions is not easily moved. Indeed, resistances 
appear to compound with each proposed change. The net result is 
that revisions and modifications must be proposed and considered 
in a planned series of stages so that, step by step, progress can be 
sure-footed. 

The initial Master Plan provided both thrust and direction to 
guide statewide higher education, but it necessarily left many per- 
plexing questions and issues for later determination. No sooner were 
its recommendations accepted by the General Assembly in 1965 
than the Board began discussion of the next planning phase. The 
Board focused on several policy questions which would continue 
initial efforts to provide widespread educational opportunity for the 
young people of the state. Such policy questions as the following 
were proposed; 
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1. How should commuter opportunities be expanded for college 
students seeking bachelor s and advanced degrees? 

2. What factors should be considered in locating new degree 
granting institutions? 

3. What planning of institutional size is necessary for the mos 
efficient distribution of enrollments among the public uni- 

VGrsiti© s? 

4. What is the best arrangement, or optimum structure, for gov- 
erning higher institutions in Illinois? 

5. What is the most appropriate type of organization for co- 
ordinating higher education in the state? 

6. If the present Board of Hi^er Education is retained, m what 

ways should its operations be improved? u i 

7. What innovative and experimental programs should be con- 
sidered for hi^er education instruction and/or services? 

8. How can educational opportunities be extended tmoug 

state scholarships and financial aids? 

9. How can the student’s freedom in choice of institutions be 

increased? 



THE NEW STUDY 

Shortly after the 74th legislative session, the Board of Higher 
Education launched into another intensive series of planing stud- 
ies to search for answers to some of the aforemenHonrf pohcy ques- 
tions. To pursue this task, in the fall of 1965 it developed a design 
for the second phase of the Master Man and organized five mter- 
institutional study committees, patterned after the effechve organ- 
izational setup for the previous Master Plan.* The committees were 
designated as follows: 

Committee L — Institutional Size and Capacity 
Committee M - Demography and Location 
Committee N - Governing Structure 
Committee O - Programs and Experimentation 
Committee P — Scholarships and Financial Aids. 

Each of these committees was provided a list of policy questions 

related to its area of inquiry and charged with responsibility for 

• All ofisrlv mmmittees of the Board are composed of experts drawn from both public 

and universities plus a smaU number of lay persons rvifli broad 

interests in higher education. 
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recommending policies vviiicli would resolve these problems. Each 
committee held from seven to eleven meetings from December 
1965 to June 1966. The committees submitted findings and recom- 
mendations on June 1, 1966. These reports were then referred to 
three advisory committees, composed respectively of citizens, fac- 
ulty, and college and university presidents, for review and recom- 
mendations. All of these reports-the five technical committee re- 
ports and ihe three advisory committee reports— together with staff 
recommendations were then submitted to the Board of Higher 
Education for consideration at its meeting of September 12-13, 1966. 

The Board directed that public hearings be held on the staff pro- 
posals for Phase II. Hearings were held in Normal on September 29, 
DeKalb on October 3, Chicago on October 5, Springfield on Octo- 
ber 6, Edwardsville on October 10 and Urbana on October 11. One 
or more Board members were present at each hearing. A Board 

member presided at each hearing. 

All told, 80 people testified at the hearings and, in addition, 
scores of letters were received endorsing all or certain parts as pro- 
gressive changes in the Plan. The Board received almost universal 
plaudits at the hearings and in writing for its leadership in planning 
for hi^er education in Illinois. 

As a result of the hearings, general correspondence, and confer- 
ences with the chief officers of many colleges and universities, the 
staff revised this document. The Board then reacted to the entire 
study at its meeting on December 5, 1966. Each of the recommen- 
dations was discussed and modified to meet Board endorsement. 
Finally, the Board approved all of the recommendations as they ap- 
pear herein. The comments remain the sole responsibility of the 
staff, guided only by Board instructions to make such comments 
compatible with the tenor of the recommendations. 
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Highlighfs 

Phase II of the Master Plan has certain major features that war- 
rant emphasis: 

1. It reemphasizes the Master Plan objective of extending edu- 
cational opportunity in the urban areas of the state where the 
greatest number of students reside. 

2. It recommends planning for additional senior commuter in- 
stitutions which, to the extent feasible, would be developed 
to offer programs initially for junior, senior, and first-year 
graduate students. These institutions would complement the 
rapidly expanding juhjor college system and provide mini- 
mal competition to th^nonpublic colleges and universities. 

3. Concentrating future enrollments in commuter institutions is 
assisted by policies which stabilize lower-division enrollments 
after 1970 in the state residential institutions. Also, a mini- 
mum admission standard for these institutions is proposed. 

4. Studies and experimentation are suggested to: 

a. increase use and availability of library materials among 
all hi^er institutions, 

b. extend graduate education for mid-career professional 
personnel, 

c. provide for cooperative creating and sharing of instruc- 
tional resources, and 

d. focus efforts of urban schools, junior colleges, and univer- 
sities on the education of disadvantaged youth. 

5. The Plan calls for study of consolidation of state-supported 
student assistance programs in a central state scholarship 
agency and recommends increased funding of the present 
state scholarship program and a new student financial grants 
program based on need rather than scholarship. 

6. It clarifies the powers of the Board of Higher Education in 
relation to statewide planning and administration of federal 
grant programs. 
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7. It proposes a more effective means of governing all existing 
and new campuses of public colleges and universities by 
grouping them by function under a system of governing 
boards. 

8. It urges the creation of one new system, "The Board of 
Regency Universities”, for the governance of developing lib- 
eral arts universities. 

9. It proposes a study to develop plans for aiding junior college 
districts which meet Glass I qualifications but have insuffi- 
cient tax base to maintain a comprehensive junior college. 

10. It estimates the capital construction and operations costs of 
state supported colleges and universities for the next three 
biennia in order to provide a basis for financial planning by 
the Governor and General Assembly. 
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CHAPTER 1 

Extending Educational Opportunity Through 
Additional Institutions 

A — Recommendations 
NEW INSTITUTIONS 

1. In support of Master Plan policy to emphasize commuter 
institutions rather than residential colleges to accommodate 
future enrollments, the state begin in 1967 to plan for addi- 
tional commuter colleges 

a. to be located in the Chicago Metropolitan Area and 

b. to be located in the Springfield Area. 

2. To the extent feasible, new colleges authorized be developed 
to offer programs initially for junior, senior, and first-year 
graduate students, thus strengthening the role of junior col- 
leges anJ lessening the impact of new public senior institu- 
tions on nonpublic colleges. 

3. In planning for new institutions, the state not authorize any 
institution offering curriculums from freshmen level through 
the master’s degree which does not show capability of achiev- 
ing a total enrollment of at least 2,500 full-time-equivalent 
students at the end of the fourth year of operation and 5,000 
at the end of the eighth year. The proportionate minimum 
standards for three-year institutions described in Recom- 
mendation ^2 be 1,000 in the fourth year and 2,000 in the 
eighth. 

4. The Legislature authorize and appropriate $5 million to be 
released by the Office of the Governor for planning and de- 
velopment purposes in relation to the new institutions pro- 
posed in Recommendation #1. 
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The Board of Higher Education in cooperation with govern- 
ing boards and other advisory groups would: 

a. Study the effect each new institution would have on de- 
veloping junior college programs and the impact on non- 
public institutions in areas of possible site location. 

b. With further study, determine the general role and func- 
tion of the institution most suited to serve the needs of 
the area in which it is located. 

1) Designate the levels of instruction to be offered by the 
institution in order to support its role and function. 

2) Indicate the general area in which the college is to be 
located. 

c. Establish planned enrollment capacity for the first ten 
years of operation. 

d. Assign governance and further development of the insti- 
tution to an appropriate public university governing 
board. 

e. Request the Governor to release funds to the designated 
governing board as needed for the particular campus. 

1) The governing board use the released funds for site 
purchase, for preliminary drawings of the over-all 
campus plan, and for drawings of the initial bmldmgs 
to be constructed. 

2) Localities in which the new campuses are planned he 
encouraged to donate all or a substantial portion of 
the land for campus sites. The governing board desig- 
nated will determine whether or not any land gift 
offered is appropriate for a campus site, and may ac- 
cept such site with the approval of the Board of 
Higher Education. 

ENROLLMENT POLICIES 

5. All commuter, public senior institutions, those located or to 
be located in the large urban areas of the state, not provide 
or approve dormitories for unmarried undergraduate en- 
rollees less than 21 years of age. 

6. Effective for the Fall term 1967, and for otiher terms in ihe 
regular academic year 1969-70, only students ranking in the 
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upper half of their graduating classes through class standing 
or by scores on qualifying examinations, or both, be admitted 
as first-time entering freshmen to state senior colleges and 
universities. For experimental and special programs mis 
policy may be waived by the institution s governing board to 
accept during the regular academic year new freshmen ap- 
plicants of lesser qualification numbering up to ten per cent 
of the previous Fall term entering freshman class on that 
campus. Students entering one- and two-year vocationm- 
technical programs offered by senior institutions may be sub- 
ject to other appropriate standards for the programs offered. 

a. The minimum standard recommended be met by a com- 
bination of 1) standing in high school class, 2) scores on 
qualifying examination or examinations. 

b. If the number of applicants qualifying for admission is 
greater than can be accommodated, the institution raise 
admission requirements to limit enrollments to the num- 
ber which can be accommodated. 

7. In 1970-71, the lower-division enrollments of the presently 
established public senior institutions be stabilized so that 
thereafter no permanent additional enrollments (beyond the 
full-time-equivalent number enrolled in the Fall term of 1970) 
be permitted in the lower-divisions of these institutions, ex- 
cept that this policy be effective for Chicago Circle Campus, 
Edwardsville Campus and Illinois Teachers College-North 
and South at a later date to be determined by the Board of 
Higher Education. 



B — Commenf 



URGENCY OF ACTION 

Immediate planning for the expansion of educational opportu- 
nity in Illinois is imperative. The initial Master Plan efforts, set into 
motion by the 74th General Assembly in 1965, are beginning to 
meet some of the state s needs, especially for the first two years of 
college. The expanding junior college system and more scholarships 
provide new impetas for tliis level of student. These are essential 
first steps. The pressing need now is to provide those additional 



opportunities necessary to a balanced, comprehensive educational 
system. 

Specifically, the number of senior public institutions, particu- 
larly those for commuter students at the upper-division and grad- 
uate level should be increased. The Master Plan asserted that, in 
order to equalize college opportunities, institutions should be within 
commuting distance, particularly of middle and low income stu- 
dents. Such institutions, by accommodating large numbers of stu- 
dents who would not otherwise be able to complete a college degree, 
contribute substantially to increased production of manpower and 
research in developing the state*s economic and industrial potential. 
At the same time, the tax base of the state accelerates upward as 
these trained graduates take salaried positions much higher than 
possible without college training. 

NEW INSTITUTIONS NEEDED 

The Board of Higher Education believes that additional com- 
muter institutions are needed in Illinois, particularly for locations 
in the Chicago Metropolitan area and the Springfield area. The type 
of such institutions and their specific locations are questions which 
remain for further study. The current suggestion is that, whenever 
feasible, some of these institutions be developed initially as three- 
year colleges, oflEering programs for juniors, seniors and first-year 
graduate students. This type of institution would attract transfer 
students from junior colleges, in the immediate area, thus eflEecting 
a close and complementary relationship with the two-year institu- 
tions. A further advantage of the three-year institution is that it 
oflEers minimal competition with nonpublic colleges and universities 
wherein upper-division students represent only 40 per cent of the 
undergraduate enrollments. 

In some localities, other types of institutions may be more func- 
tional. Planning studies are necessary to determine the specific types 
of programs and levels of instruction needed. Therefore, the Board 
will conduct planning studies to make these determinations prior to 
recommending the establishment of each new institution. 

Immediate planning is required to realize a new campus within 
five or six years. With legislative authorization in 1967, the planning 
for program, site and construction plans could be completed by 1969 
and initial construction started by 1970. Thus, with timely devel- 
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opment, the doors of new institutions could be opened in the Fall 
of 1971 or 1972. With good fortune, the instructional programs 
would be fully developed in time to meet the needs of tJ^a^sfer sta- 
dents from the rapidly expanding junior college system. By 
the junior colleges are estimated to enroll 274,000 students. A ^b- 
stantial per cent of these will transfer to senior level colleges. The 
proportion of second-year junior college students in the suburban 
area of Chicago and downstate transferring to four-year institutions 
ranges from 24 per cent to 74 per cent.* In the City of Chicago the 
rate is somewhat lower for second-year students but is higher tor 
first-year students than in the suburbs and downstate. Because the 
same economic and social forces which attract students to junior 
colleges also motivate their choices of senior institutions, they gen- 
erally enter low-cost commuter colleges in order to continue living 
at home. It is obvious, therefore, that action must begin immedi- 
ately and proceed rapidly to prepare for these thousands of addi- 
tional students. 



ENROLLMENTS 

Evidence of need for a more fully developed system of educa- 
tional institutions in Illinois is abundant. 



NuinheT of Colles^‘Age Youth 

The state and the nation confront a marked increase in th^e 
college-age population. The Bureau of the Census recently reported: 

“Important shifts in the age structure of the national 
tion are expected in the future as a result of past trends in birth 
rates. Between now and 1985, the most rapidly growing groups 
are expected to be those of college-age (18 to 24) and those m 
the young adulthood (25 to 34). 



The same report estimates that the Illinois population, 18 to 21 
years inclusive, will increase to 872,000 by 1980, or 151 per cent of 

; from a survey of transfer students in 1965-66 conducted by the st^ of 

th? lUinfk Junior CoUege Board. The range cited herein excludes one mstitution 
with a drastically atypical transfer pattern. 
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the number in 1965. Moreover, the expanded population of young 
persons from 1965 to 1980 will produce more offspring than ever 
before, and these, in turn, will grow into the ever-expanding college- 
age population from 1983 until the turn of the century. 

Increased College-going Rate 

College enrollments are increasing much more rapidly than the 
college-age population. In other words, college enrollments will 
continue to rise even in the unlikely event that the number of 
college-age youth were to become static. For example, from 1950 
to 1960, college-age youth in Illinois increased only 2^4 per cent 
while enrollments increased 39 per cent. No end, but rather an 
acceleration, is seen throu^out the country in the trend for a much 
greater proportion of youth to attend college. Four important rea- 
sons were recently cited by the Senate Committee on Labor for 
the increase in the college-going rate. The Committee used the 
report of enrollment projections made by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board for its assessment. The Committee reported that: 

a. In 1970 students will, on the average, remain in hi^er edu- 
cation 2 years longer than they did in 1960. 

b. The number of women in colleges will be equal to the num- 
ber of men instead of the 70-30 ratio of 1960. 

c. Graduate enrollments will double by 1971. 

d. Families will send a hi^er percentage of their children to 
college. 

Many odier factors support the trend toward college-going such 
as the new G.I. Bill, the growing liberalization of government loan 
and scholarship programs, the greater accessibility of education 
through junior colleges, the social pressures and economic rewards 
which motivate more persons to enroll in college, and the increas- 
ing economic capability of society to educate its youth. 

Illinois Enrollments to 1980 

The result of the increased numbers of youth and a rising col- 
lege enrollment rate is that degree-credit enrollments will increase 
from 305,000 in Illinois institutions in 1965 to at least 681,000 in 
1980. 

These projections made by Committee M are extremely conserva- 
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Decially after 


1971. The Committee was able to speculate 


Year 


Total Students 


College-goin^ Rate 


1960 actual 


200,000 


41.5 


1965 actual 


305,000 


52.8 


1970 


472,000 


66.6 


1975 


596,000 


73.1 


1980 


681,000 


78.1 



on the major factors afiFecting enrollment projections to 1971, but 
thereafter it resorted to a conservative enrollment rate of only one- 
third of the rate estimated for 1966 to 1971. If the Committee had 
projected enrollments after 1971 at two-thirds the rate of 1966 
to 1971, degree-credit enrollments in the state would be 755,000 in 
1980 rather than 681,000. Suffice it to say, however, that even the 
conservative estimate of 681,000 is 123 per cent increase over the 
1965 enrollments. 

LACK OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 

Deficiency in Growth 

Illinois is not keeping pace with the nation or other large states 
in enrollment increases. 

1. In rate of enrollment expansion in the period 1962-65 Illi- 
nois hi^er education increased by 32.6 per cent while the 
national rate was 41.9 per cent. 

Deficiency was 9.3 per cent. 

2. Public institutions in Illinois increased by 46.4 per cent in 
the period 1962-65 while the national rate of increase for 
public institutions was 54.0 per cent. 

Deficiency was 7.6 per cent. 

3. Nonpublic institutions in Illinois increased enrollments by 
17.4 per cent in the period 1962-65. The increase for non- 
public institutions nationally was 22.2 per cent for the same 
period. 

Deficiency was 4.8 per cent. 

Hence enrollment increases in nonpublic institutions in 
Illinois, while lower than the national rate for 1962-65, kept 
a better relative position to the national trend than did the 
public institutions. 
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4. Among the seven largest states the Hlinois rate of total en- 
rollment increase in the period 1962-65 was lowest, as indi 
cated in the following data: 

States and Increases 



California 
New York 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Texas 

Pennsylvania 

Illinois 



57 . 2 % 

48 . 4 % 

48 . 2 % 

37 . 6 % 

36 . 0 % 

34 . 2 % 

32 . 6 % 



5 . lUinois ranked fifth among all states in 18-21 ye^ old pou- 
ulation in 1965, but the college-going rate of 18-21 year olds 
in Illinois (50.63 per cent) ranked 18th among the states. 



Student Exodus from Illinois 

One in five students now leaves the state for higher education. 
In 1958, 39,781 students with Illinois residence attende ^ ' 

tions outside the state. In 1963, the number 
or 22 per cent, of the native lUinois students. (Only 20,796 studen 
from other states came to IBinois, creating a net loss of over 36,W 
students.) The fact that 49,000 of the migrating stodenb 86 ^r 
cent) enrolled in undergraduate institutions reflects upon the tes 
than optimal availability of appropriate educahonid facdities in t 

state. Of the 49,000 undergraduate migr^ts, 30,^ ^“^^^,^116 
college outside Illinois rather than a college m the state. Many mi- 
grants attending public institutions were required to 
rtate tuition of sufficient amount to have entered a nonpubhc in- 

stitution in Illinois. 

The size of the effort within the State of Illinois to accommodate 
native students, those residing legally within the state, is shown 
in Figure 1. It may be noted in this figure that the public institutions 
in Utools (universities, colleges, junior colleges) provide education 
for about 25 per cent of the age-group population. This rate is equded 
or exceeded by the other Great Lakes States except Offio. (ItJ 
doubled by California.) On the other hand, the nonpubhc ^btu'^ 
tions in nilnols enroll 18 per cent of the native students, which is. 
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FIGURE 1 

Ratio of Native Students at All In-state Institutions to Age Group 

(18-21) Population 
1965 




double the rate accommodated by most of the Great Lakes States 
and exceeded only by a few eastern states such as New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

NEED FOR GRADUATE EDUCATION 

Technological advancements have created an almost insatiable 
need for highly skilled professional and scientific workers. Hence, 
enrollments in graduate schools are now increasing at an even more 
rapid rate than undergraduate enrollments. Illinois has lagged sub- 
stantially in the production of graduate degrees in comparison with 
national increases. 

Figure 2 shows the comparative growth rates for the past ten 
years of degrees (bachelors, masters and doctorates) in Illinois 
and other comparable or nei^boring states. 
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FIGURE 2 ^ ^ 

Increased Per Cent of Degrees Awarded in Selected States 

(1964 over 1954) 
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The U.S. Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare re- 
cently predicted graduate needs for the nation. 

“Increasin^y, colleges, vocational and technical schools, busi- 
ness, and industry are requiring their professional employees 
to have some postgraduate education. Ten years ap, 
were about 240,000 students enrolled in graduate school; last 
September, there were 570,000. By 1971, it is expected that 
thL will be almost 1.1 million students in graduate schools 

across the country.” * 

To keep pace with this extraordinary growth in Illinois the 
number and size of graduate programs, especially at the mastps 
degree level, must be increased immediately. Expansion of existmg 
programs can meet only part of the need. New progr^s in new 
institutions must be encouraged and supported. It is the masters 
level which produces the first professional degree for business, 
teaching and public service. The new junior plleges are creatmg 
an acute shortage of teachers and the deficiencies at the elementary 
•Higher Education Amendments of 1966, Report No. 1677, October 5, 1966. 
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and secondary levels have serious implications for quality education 
throughout the state. The Illinois Education Association reports 
that the shortage of teachers in Fall 1966 is the greatest in years. 
The Office of the Superintendent of Pubhc Instruction indicates 
that, with 81 per cent of the districts reporting, 1,744 teaching po- 
sitions in Illinois were not filled at the opening of school in Sep- 
tember. The City of Chicago alone reports 618 unfilled positions. 

The public colleges and universities now produce the majority 
of all elementary and secondary teachers in the state, 25 per cent 
more than the nonpubhc institutions in 1965. 

The Board has already approved a comprehensive study to be 
undertaken in 1967 of graduate needs beyond the master’s degree, 
at advanced graduate and professional levels. In the meantime, 
the Board will continue its vigilance in preventing the proliferation 
of hi^-cost and highly-specialized advanced programs. The Com- 
mission of Scholars, recommended in the 1964 Master Plan to re- 
view such programs, is now established and effectively advising 
the Board. 

JUNIOR COLLEGE EXPANSION 

The rapid expansion of the junior colleges in Illinois will un- 
doubtedly accommodate larger proportions of students enrolled in 
public institutions in the future. Currently 35.4 per cent of the 
enrollees in public institutions in Illinois attend junior colleges. It 
is predicted this proportion will increase to nearly 58 per cent 
by 1980. 

An argument presented against additional senior public colleges 
is that enrollments for the developing junior college system cannot 
be accurately assessed. One purpose of statewide planning is to 
prevent serious shortages of spaces for residents of Illinois. We 
cannot wait for the space crisis to become critical before we initi- 
ate action which requires four or five additional years to open 
new institutions. 

The junior colleges, by Committee M projections, are to enroll 
274,000 students by 1980, or times the number enrolled in 
1965-66. Only under the most fortuitous of circumstances, includ- 
ing the full funding of all their construction and operational costs, 
will the junior colleges be able to take care of that projected num- 
ber of students. The increase in numbers, if it becomes a reality in 
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TABLE I 

Projections of Students Enrolled in Public Institutions Who Attend 
Junior Colleges and Senior Colleges * 







Junior 




State Univ. 


Per Cent 


Year 


All Public 


Colleges 


Per Cent 


and Coll. 


1963 


129,000 


44,000 


34.1 


85,000 


65.9 


1965 


175,000 


62,000 


35.4 


113,000 


64.6 


1970 


295,000 


131,000 


44.4 


164,000 


55.6 


1975 


397,000 


210,000 


52.9 


187,000 


47.1 


1980 


473,000 


274,000 


57.9 


199,000 


42.1 



* Data extracted from Master Plan Committee M — ^Demography and Location. 



such a short time, is greater than for any higher educational sys- 
tem in the United States. Moreover, the needs of the thousands of 
new students at upper-division and graduate levels cannot be cared 
for by two-year colleges. 



EXPANSION OF NONPUBLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

The partnership of the nonpublic with public institutions in 
attempting to accommodate new enrollments is essential. However, 
it is doubtful that the nonpublic institutions can accommodate the 
proportion of students now projected for them, much less relieve 
the public institutions of any part of their load. 

In the past, they have not enrolled the proportion of students 
predicted for them in the Master Plan. Nevertheless, Committee M 



TABLE II 

Percentage Distribution of Degree-Credit Enrollments Between 
Public and Nonpublic Institutions of Higher Education in the State 

of Illinois.* 



Year 


Public 


% of Total 


Nonpublic 


% of Total 


Total Students 


1960 


99,000 


49.4 


101,000 


50.6 


200,000 


1965 


175,000 


57.2 


131,000 


42.8 


305,000 


1970 


295,000 


62.4 


177,000 


37.6 


472,000 


1975 


397,000 


66.6 


199,000 


33.4 


596,000 


1980 


473,000 


69.4 


208,000 


30.6 


681,000 



* Data extracted from Master Plan Committee M — ^Demography and Location. 
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relies more heavily on the nonpublic colleges to enroll students 
than did Committee A.^ 

Several factors tend to limit the extent to which nonpublic in- 
stitutions can assume such an overwhelming responsibility. 

a. The student bodies of a great many nonpublic institutions 
are composed mostly of adherents to a particular religious 
denomination. Fifty of the nonpublic colleges in Illinois are 
church-related. 

b. High tuition rates create a financial barrier for the vast ma- 
jority of students. 

c. Some institutions with national reputations limit Illinois en- 
rollments in the interest of serving more cosmopolitan stu- 
dent bodies. 

d. Many of the smaller institutions wish to limit size in order 
to maintain their distinctive character of program and in- 
struction. 

Student Spaces Available 

A study® conducted by the Board staff and the Technical Ad- 
visory Committee on Physical Facilities has just been completed. 
The study 1) assesses the physical capacity of each college and 
university in the state to enroll students throu^ the year 1974, 
2) provides information on existing and projected enrollment ceil- 
ings, and 3) obtains estimates of expenditures for capital construc- 
tion. A significant feature of the study is its request to the institu- 
tional officers to estimate future enrollment capacity only in light 
of the physical capacity of buildings, assuming availability of suffi- 
cient faculty members and student housing. In other words, the 
survey was pointed directly at the capability of the existing and 
planned buildings to accommodate students, both daytime and eve- 
ning. Other factors which might place limits on full use of the 
student capacity available were not to be considered. (The instruc- 
tions to the officers also required that the decision to establish en- 

2 Master Plan Committee A in 1962 predicted the nonpublic institutions would enroll 
45.1 per cent of dl students in 1965, but the institutions actually enrolled only 42.8 

per cent of them. 

^Survey of Enrollment Ceilings, Building Plans and Enrollment Capacities, Fall, 
1965, Board of Higher Education, November 1966. 
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rollment ceilings be an educational policy decision based on a de- 
sirable enroUinent size — not one determined by any limiting factors 
other than building capacity). 

The results of the study, based on responses from institutions 
representing 87 per cent of nonpublic college enrollments, reveal 
the following student capacities for day and evening students ad- 
justed for non-respondents: 



Year 


Building Capacity 


Committee M 
Projection of Need 


1968 


149,597 


171,000 


1971 


163,343 


182,000 


1974 


172,527 


197,000 



By 1974 the nonpublic institutions will fail to provide spaces 
for approximately 25,000 students now projected for them. Further, 
by that time, 26 nonpublic institutions intend to establish enroll- 
ment ceilings for full time students and 15 for part-time students. 

The institutions which intend to have enrollment ceilings also 
plan to spend $82 million of the $204 million estimated capital ex- 
penditures by all nonpublic institutions for buildings * to be opened 
from 1965 through 1969. If one adds to the $82 million the $36 
million of the University of Chicago, which plans expansion but 
not of Illinois undergraduate enrollments, the total is $118 million. 
All told, $118 million of the $204 million, or 58 per cent of the 
total is to be expended by institutions which, as a matter of edu- 
cational policy, now have or will have enrollment ceilings by 1974. 
All the remaining nonpublic colleges plan only $86 million ex- 
pansion. 

The conclusion derived is that nonpublic institutions intend to 
expand about 63 per cent as rapidly as required to enroll the pro- 
jected students to 1974, and that, if provision is to be made to 
compensate for the deficiency in nonpublic institutional capacity, 
it must be provided through other institutions. 

Awareness of the data from the capacity study has led some 
leaders of the nonpublic institutions to argue that if they were 
assured of substantially greater amounts of state scholarship funds, 
they would be inclined to build additional capacity. There is no 
evidence now that they will do so. To the contrary, the applica- 



* By definition these planned facilities exclude dormitories and student unions. 
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tions from nonpublic institutions for federal construction funds 
dropped from 19, for projects totalling $29.7 million, in the Fall of 
1964 to 15, for projects totalling only $21.9 million, in the Fall of 
1966. Only two nonpublic institutions which applied for federal 
funds in fiscal year 1966 failed to receive a grant. For 1967 fund- 
ing, not enou^ applications have been received to use all federal 
funds available. ( In New York in 1965-66, 18 applications, totalling 
in excess of $13 million, were not funded for reason of oversubscrip- 
tion of that state’s federal allocation. In 1966, at the first application 
date for the fiscal year, nine applications from nonpublic institutions 
totalling $4.5 million were not funded for the same reason.) 

Requests by Illinois nonpublic institutions for federal construc- 
tion grants in 1967 show a decline at the very time when the state 
had doubled its state scholarship program from $5 tc $10 million 
and established a guaranteed loan program which, with federal 
funds, provides $14 million in loans to students. If this additional 
$19 million dollars in financial aid has had no recognizable effect 
on nonpublic college construction plans, it seems highly unlikely 
that a substantial addition to that amount will do so. The New York 
experience indicates this conclusion to be valid. 

The New York Experience 

New York offers the largest student financial aid program in the 
country. Currently the state provides $70 million annually for stu- 
dent scholarships and grant programs and $66 million for loans. 
Despite the $136 million outlay each year, the nonpublic institu- 
tions, many of which are nationally renowned, are projected to en- 
roll only 50,000 more students by 1980. (The Illinois projection for 
nonpublic institutions for the same period is 77,000.) 

In 1960 nonpublic college enrollments in New York constituted 
63 per cent of the state total. By 1966, these colleges enrolled only 
53.3 per cent, and are projected to have only 39.0 per cent in 1980.® 
Despite the tremendous sums poured into student aid programs in 
New York, the nonpublic institutions share of enrollments is dimin- 
ishing more rapidly than in Illinois. To meet new enrollment needs. 
New York has committed $1% billion to building expansion of the 
public colleges and universities: one billion dollars for state institu- 

5 Office of "planning, New York State Education Departaent, Actual and Projected 
Enrollment in New York State Institutions of Higher Education, August 1966. 
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tions and a half billion dollars to the city universities of New York. 
The state is building four senior level institutions and has taken 
over the University of BufiFalo (formerly a private institution) for 
which it has developed substantial expansion plans. It is apparent 
from the New York experience that the most effective means of 
extending educational opportunity is by building public institu- 
tions. There is no better way. 

National Picture 

Official New York projections to 1980 indicate that the senior 
public institutions will expand twice as rapidly as the nonpublic 
ones. The projection parallels the national trend. Nationally in 1965 
the nonpublic institutions enrolled 34 per cent of all students. By 
1975 the proportion is expected to drop to 25 per cent and in 1980 
to about 20 per cent. Thus, the annual shift from the nonpublic pro- 
portion toward the public is 1 per cent. 

In Illinois, Phase II projections indicate that the proportion for 
nonpublic will be 42.8 per cent in 1965 and 30.6 per cent in 1980, 
somewhat more favorable than the national predictions. However, 
the data previously cited on future capacities would indicate that 
in reality Illinois trends may be very similar to those for New York 
and for the nation. 

Strengthening the Nonpuhlic Role 

The evidence showing limited facilities capacity should not di- 
minish efforts to strengthen the role of the nonpublic institutions. 
The Board of Higher Education has consistently held high the 
value of a strong nonpublic system. The General Assembly in 1965 
approved the Board’s Master Plan recommendations for doubling 
the State Scholarship Program from $5 to $10 million and for es- 
tablishing a State Guarantee Loan Program. 

Since the Master Plan was adopted by the Board, enrollments 
in the nonpublic segment have increased by 13,000 students and 
several new institutions have been formed. The enrollments of the 
nonpublic institutions as a group have set new records each year. 
Not a single nonpublic college has closed its doors nor does it seem 
likely that any will. 

Expansion of some colleges has been slower than others for a 
variety of reasons pertaining to location, quality or specialization 
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of program, accreditation status, church aflBliation, enrollment ceil- 
ings and finance. Those which have been willing to expand have 
done so. At least 17 of the liberal arts colleges and universities have 
expanded by more than 20 per cent in the last two years. There is 
absolutely no evidence that the nonpublic colleges are being weak- 
ened or that their “decimation” is just around the comer as some 
of the i..jnpublic educators believe. These same individuals also 
assert that substantial state financial support in the form of student 
grants or loans will save taxpayers money. Only through tortured 
reasoning could that conclusion be reached. The nonpublic colleges 
as a group will not be able to handle all students now projected 
for them. Giving a student a scholarship, even if it pays full tuition 
costs, will not increase the capacity of the particular nonpublic col- 
lege which he may choose to attend. With few exceptions, the stu- 
dent will merely displace another student who would have attended 
anyway. 

Advantages of Financial Aids 

JDespite^*<if fact that no savings to the taxpayers through finan- 
cial aid to students can be expected, such significant advantages 
will accme to the students and to the nonpublic institutions that 
added expenditure from state general revenue will be a sound in- 
vestment because: 

1. A student receiving a giant will have a freer choice of in- 
stitution, one most appropriate for providing the educational 
program desired. 

2. A state grant used by the student may offset possible insti- 
tutional funds reserved to aid that particular student, thus 
allowing the institution to serve several other worthwhile 
purposes with the funds thus saved. For example, 

a. More top Illinois students now leaving the state may be 
encouraged to remain in Illinois. 

b. More high quality students from out-of-state may be 
attracted to Illinois institutions and perhaps subsequently 
stay in Illinois. 

3. The institutions vnll be able to refuse admittance to low 
quality but financially able students in favor of better stu- 
dents having state grants. 
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4. Any possible unused capacity in the nonpublic institutions 
would be used. 

In summary, the following conclusions may be drawn from the 
discussion: 

1. Nonpublic institutions report that they will have the build- 
ing capacity to enroll only 63 per cent of the increased num- 
ber of students now projected for them to 1974. 

2. Institutions which expect to spend 58 per cent of all esti- 
mated nonpublic college construction funds plan to have en- 
rollment ceilings by 1974. 

3. Few nonpublic institutions are applying for federal ^ants 
for construction despite an increase of some $19 million in 
state and federal student financial aid funds in the past 
two years. 

4. Additional financial aid to students will not increase the 
number of students in nonpublic institutions since their 
building capacity will be more than filled without that aid. 
An aided student will merely displace a student already plan- 
ning to enroll. 

5. Additional financial aid funds for students will not save the 
state taxpayers general revenue funds. Rather, it will in- 
crease the tax burden by whatever amounts are expended on 
such programs. 

6. Despite this additional tax burden, the state as a matter of 
educational policy would be wise to increase funds for stu 
dent financial aid which will allow greater choice of institu- 
tion by students receiving aid, strengthen the quality of 
nonpublic education, and attract more able students into 
nonpublic institutions. 

Discussion and recommendations concerning proposed state 
scholarship and financial aid programs and organization are con- 
tained in Chapter 3 of this document. 

LOCATION OF NEW COLLEGES 

The Master Plan recognized that the major problem in accom- 
modating the large enrollments of the future is the location of the 
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public universities in downstate communities rather than in the 
centers of urban population where the vast majority of youth re- 
side. At present, 88 per cent of the students attending the down- 
state public universities must live away from home. Of all students 
enrolled in the public university and college system, only one-fourth 
attend public campuses in the East St. Louis and Chicago Metro- 
politan Areas where 76 per cent of the college-age youth will live 
in 1980. 

Colleges for the Chicago Metropolitan Area 

Most of the problems inherent in the poor location of public 
institutions in respect to population are exemplified in the Chicago 
Area. 

The Chicago Metropolitan Area consists of six counties, contains 
3,714 square miles of land and 38 square miles of water. It is cur- 
rently occupied by 6.6 million people, with a predicted growth to 
9.3 million persons by 1990. This area produced 80 per cent of the 
population growth for the entire state from 1960 to 1965, most of 
it in suburban towns. 

For several reasons the Chicago area is in great need of addi- 
tional public senior college opportunities. First, two-thirds of all 
the state’s population, college-age group, and students will live in 
the Chicago Metropolitan Area by 1980. Explicitly, of 681,000 pre- 
dicted enrollees in the state, 458,400 are projected to live in the 
Chicago area. Many of these students will attend junior colleges, 
others will go to the downstate universities and still others will go 
out-of-state; but most of this number will not be able to finance a 
college education and live away from home at the same time. Pres- 
ently only three campuses are available in the entire area to accom- 
modate the large number of enrollees predicted for the public sen- 
ior institutions. 

The general locations of additional Chicago area colleges should 
be determined on the basis of population trends, hi^way accessi- 
bility, public transportation potential, and the location of existing 
colleges and universities. Further, locations should be strategically 
planned to permit effective expansion of the hi^er education sys- 
tem at such future time as may be required. 

Committee M on Demography and Location suggested general 
locations in the Chicago Metropolitan Area which appeared most 
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appropriate for new colleges. The planning office. City of Chicago, 
and the Northeast Planning Commission furnished a great deal of 
planning material in relation to population, transportation, econom- 
ics, social and industrial potential for all parts of the metropolitan 
area. These documents and the experienced judgment of the agen- 
cies’ members who served on Master Plan Committee M were very 
helpful. The Faculty Advisory Committee recommended locations 
a few miles closer to the city, and the Citizens Advisory Committee 
recommended only the two suburban colleges for early develop- 
ment. 

Although the guidelines for locating new institutions as pro- 
posed by Committee M and the two advisory committees appear 
to be reasonable, additional criteria must be considered in selecting 
sites. Further planning and study, with particular reference to the 
potential impact of new three-year colleges on existing nonpublic 
institutions, as well as their capability of attracting transfer students 
from surrounding two-year colleges, will determine the most desir- 
able final site locations. 

College for Springfield 

Committee M and both the Citizens and Faculty Advisory C^- 
mittees recommended a state college in the Springfield 
staff supports the idea. Such action is proposed for the following 
reasons: (a) the area has potential enroUments sufficient to exceed 
the minimum requirements recommended in this report, (b) there 
are no senior colleges or universities within a 25 mile radius, (c) a 
senior institution would be an effective aid in recruiting, as well as 
training, professional personnel for the large governmental complex 
in Springfield. One of its most important functions would be in- 
service training for government, service and industrial employee^ 

Committee M suggested that the institution might be located 
east of the city not too distant from Interstate 55 in order that it 
better serve students commuting from south of Lincoln and west 

of Decatur. 

Plans of local school districts around Springfield to create a new 
comprehensive junior coUege are well along. This college and sev- 
eral others in the area will probably be established before a new 
state institution could be planned and built. Therefore, it would 
appear both expedient and economical for the state to commence 
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an upper-division and graduate institution to operate in a close 
complementary relationship with both the public and the nonpublic 
junior colleges. It may be desirable for the two public institutions 
in or near Springfield to be located near each other for possible 
joint use of facilities. 

Additional Future Locations 

Committee M recommended present and future additional cam- 
puses and proposed general locations. The Citizens Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Faculty Advisory Committee each recommended a 
second phase of expansion and additional future locations. The staff 
will continue to assess the need for additional campuses. Studies of 
need and the effect of new campuses, especially in such met’-opoH- 
tan areas as Chicago, Rockford, Peoria, and the Quad-Ci^-^s, will 
be considered as enrollment projections are validated and the im- 
pact of new institutions is ascertained. 

POLICIES FOR COMMUTER INSTITUTIONS 

Currently, four state colleges and universities serve commuting 
students in the two large urban areas of the state. Since additional 
institutions are recommended in this report, poHcies are needed to 
assure a commuting role for some institutions, at least in respect to 
attendance by undergraduates. 

The Board recommends that no residence halls be available for 
unmarried undergraduate students of less than 21 years of age. The 
Board does not support Master Plan Committee L proposal that 
20 per cent of the undergraduate student body be housed in dormi- 
tories in order to encourage a more cosmopolitan college and pre- 
vent parochialism. Considering the high mobility of urban popula- 
tions and the rate of in-migration to the city areas, it would seem 
unlikely that resident students could improve on the existing hetero- 
geneity of urban college youth. Moreover, ( 1) the high cost of land 
dictates the conservation of available campus space for instructional 
rather than residential buildings, (2) auxiliary services for residen- 
tial students inflate operational costs above those for commuting 
students, and (3) these institutions are initiated to serve primarily 
local populations rather than attract students from other regions 
‘served by established higher institutions, both public and nonpublic. 

A commuting student is defined here as one who lives in his 
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legal residence or with his immediate family while attending col- 
lege. Restrictive policies in terms of dormitory residence are limited 
only to unmarried undergraduates of less than 21 years of age, for 
it is assumed that more mature students can establish residence 
wherever they live. 

ADMISSION STANDARDS AND ENROLLMENT CEILINGS 

The original Master Plan recommended that the Board be given 
authority to establish minimum admission standards for the state 
colleges and universities. The General Assembly granted this au- 
thority. The Board now recommends that the standard of admission 
for freshmen students which was suggested in the Master Plan in 
a slightly different form be made mandatory (See Recommendation 
#6). Most campuses in the state system are already observing the 
recommended standard for the Fall term. In the interests of limit- 
ing freshmen enrollees to those who have an excellent chance of 
completing a four-year degree, the policy should be extended to 
the other terms of the regular academic year. 

Because the Illinois junior college system is developing very 
rapidly, enabling it to accommodate most lower-division students 
in the public segment of higher education, the Board also recom- 
mends that lower-division enrollments be leveled off in most public 
senior institutions by 1970-71. This policy will allow the colleges and 
universities to pursue the objective of placing greater emphasis upon 
upper-division and graduate work in which they may excel and 
allow the junior colleges and nonpublic institutions to educate 
the bulk of the freshmen and sophomores. The policy will thus 
strengthen the role of both the nonpublic colleges and the junior 
colleges. 

Any student not admitted initially to a state university or col- 
lege may transfer to these institutions under the conditions estab- 
lished by Recommendations #6 and #7 of the original Master 
Plan. Thus no student will be denied opportunity to complete a 
degree at his highest level of achievement and the several types of 
institutions in the state will be performing primarily those tasks 
for which they are best suited. 

The staff of the Board will continue study of enrollment ceilings 
and admission standards and will recommend such modifications 
of policy as will best promote overall Master Plan goals. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Extending Educational Opportunity Through 
Programs and Experimenfafion 

— Recommendations 

EXTENDING LIBRARY RESOURCES 

8. An extensive study be undertaken to recommend efficient 
and economical development of library resources for state 
higher institutions. Such a study should explore the fol- 

a. extending accessibility to library collections through elec- 
tronic devices and other means, 

b. cooperative arrangements for sharing library services and 
facilities on a state or regional basis by all collegiate in- 
stitutions, public and nonpublic, 

c. planning for the development of libraries in newly es- 
tablished two-year and senior institutions, 

d. future financial requirements for the development of 
library resources among state-supported higher institu- 
tions. 

A GRADUATE CENTER 

9. An experimental project be planned to test the feasibility of 
establishing a graduate center in the Quad-cities area 
(Moline, East Moline, Rock Island, and Davenport), 
a. A study committee be appointed with representatives 
from the Quad-cities Technical Advisory Council, the 
universities currently offering graduate instruction in the 
area, and other personnel agreed upon by the Illinois 
Board of Higher Education and the Iowa State Board of 
Regents. 
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b. Funds from private sources (industry and/or founda- 
tions) be solicited to plan this interstate project. 

c. A consultant competent in graduate education be em- 
ployed to pursue the study. 

d. The project would determine: 

1) The extent of local resources— library materials, class- 
rooms, instructors, etc. — necessary to establish a grad- 
uate center. 

2) Effective means for augmenting these resources to 
produce quality graduate programs leading to Mas- 
ter’s degrees in fields of greatest demands. 

3) The formulation of policy involving cooperative ar- 
rangements in administering the center. 

4) The feasibility of continued financing and sources of 
funds to operate the center. 

INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES CONSORTIUM 

10. An interinstitutional study group be appointed by the Board 
to plan a pilot consortium for creating and disseminating in- 
structional resources. 

a. The consortium would be organized as follovi^s: 

1) It would be a voluntary association of public and non- 
public institutions in a given region of the state. 

2) Its overall objective would be to stimulate innovative 
teaching and stretch mstructional resources through 
cooperative action. 

3) Its functions would be to mobilize mutual assistance 
from cooperating institutions in planning, construct- 
ing, testing and disseminating instructional materials; 
in exchanging, demonstrating, and evaluating new and 
creative instructional ideas. 

b. The study team would plan the location and physical set- 
ting for the consortium’s center, outline its basic operating 
procedures and policies, align potential membership, pro- 
pose initial projects, and estimate financial requirements. 

c. The Board of Higher Education would approve employ- 
ment of a competent staff assistant to assist the study 
group In its planning tasks. 
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INNER-CITY EDUCATIONAL COUNCILS 

11. An Inner-city Educational Council be organized, both in 
Chicago and in East St. Louis, to plan and coordinate guid- 
ance and training programs for the disadvantaged youth who 
may benefit from post-high school education. 

a. The Council be composed of representatives from high 
schools, junior and senior colleges, and universities in the 
area who would work closely with city, state, and federal 
programs for the disadvantaged. 

b. The Council recommend policies and programs which 
seek to 

— identify disadvantaged students, 

— guide a *^d motivate these students to seek post-high 
school education, 

provide remedial or basic skill courses, occupational 

curricula, and general education, 

— help the students find financial aid necessary to sus- 
tain them while continuing their education, 

— achieve adequate numbers of trained professional per- 
sonnel to work in these special programs, 

foster experimentation on the problems of educating 

the disadvantaged. 

c. The Council seek a broad base of funding from all gov- 
ernmental and educational agencies involved to under- 
write its program. 

B — Comment 

The challenge of extending educational opportunity can be met 
in part through more efficient utilization of present resources. In- 
creased instructional productivity, for example, may be achieved 
through new technological developments and through cooperative 
arrangements among the institutions. Many of the innovations pro- 
posed by Committee O, Programs and Experimentation, lie in the 
future. Only a few proposals which require both study and experi- 
mentation can be advanced here. All require bold and imaginative 
planning as a first step toward their realization. 

EXTENDING LIBRARY RESOURCES 

Burgeoning enrollments and the explosion of knowledge have 
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compounded to create an acute problem in amassing adequate li- 
brary collections. The state has already poured a heavy investment 
into its college and university libraries, particularly in building the 
University of Illinois collection of over 4 million volumes and the 
Southern Illinois University library of nearly 1 million volumes. 
The holdings of all other public senior hi^er institutions total more 
than one million volumes, but this number must increase dramati- 
cally to keep pace with the explosion of knowledge, the increased 
number of students, and the library needs of new junior colleges 
and senior institutions. In 1965-66, for example, the state universi- 
ties expended more than $7 million to operate their libraries. 

Easily accessible books and periodicals are necessary for under- 
graduate instruction, as well as some graduate programs. However, 
the heavy library resources required to support hi^ly specialized 
graduate and research programs are increasingly difficult and ex- 
pensive to acquire. These circumstances challenge the library com- 
munity to find ways of pooling resources and increasing utilization 
of their collections and services. 

Many suggestions have been made, some old and some new, to 
accomplish this task. By means of new electronic equipment, it may 
be possible to establish a network throughout the state for rapid 
retrieval and transmission of material from one library to another. 
The liberalization of visiting scholar privileges, the use of state uni- 
versity libraries by junior college and nonpublic college students 
and other arrangements to unify and centralize some library serv- 
ices may be feasible. In any event, a thorou^ study of possibilities 
for advancement in this area is required. 

The Board of Hi^er Education proposes that a Master Plan 
Study Committee be established, composed of both professional 
librarians and other university personnel, to guide and implement 
this study. If funds are made available for this purpose, consultants 
wil! be hired to undertake the highly technical and specialized 
phases of the study. The project should be consummated and its 
proposals ready for review by the Summer of 1968, prior to the 
construction of now senior institutions in the state. 

GRADUATE CENTERS 

In the populous and, particularly, the industrial areas of the 
state a large number of professional workers are in need of gradu- 
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ate education to keep abreast of technological advancements. Mid- 
career training is needed particularly in the fields of engineering, 
behavioral science, research, business management and public ad- 
ministration. Commonly such training is provided by universities, 
but some areas of the state are too distant from established institu- 
tions to commute to them. The alternative of taking leave from a 
position for resident enrollment at a university is often not feasible 
because of pressures from family and job responsibilities. 

The extension divisions of universities currently provide some 
courses for on-the-job personnel but do not offer the full range of 
education to complete advanced degrees which professional work- 
ers want and frequently find neecssary for job promotions. Some- 
how, the challenge of mid-career education must be met by de- 
parture from the traditional forms of on-campus education. If uni- 
versities are to remain in the main stream of scientific and industrial 
development, then new creative forms of educational marketing 
must be devised to upgrade the mature professional who is em- 
bedded in his community and job. 

Developments have occurred in the Quad-cities (Moline, East 
Moline, Rock Island, and Davenport) area which illustrate the 
point. Some 600 manufacturing yti ^ 

mile radius of this complex, as well as major installations ul 
U.S. Army. A sample of 456 of the estimated 1,300 engineers and 
scientists in this area revealed that 40 per cent of those with bach- 
elor s degrees would work on advanced degrees in engineering or 
science if local programs were available. Both the University of 
Iowa and the University of Illinois have provided extension courses 
in recent years for this area, with a January, 1966, offering of about 
26 graduate level courses for 746 students. Much more needs to be 
done, however, to make it possible for these students to achieve 
advanced degrees. 

The Quad-cities Technical Advisory Council, a nonprofit corpo- 
ration, has been organized to pursue the advancement of education 
in this locality. Some of the larger industrial firms in the vicinity 
are willing to place their libraries and other facilities at the dis- 
posal of the Council to foster graduate education. The extent of 
local interest and demand suggests many potentialities stemming 
from the developing partnership between the cooperating universi- 
ties on the one hand and the industrial and governmental organiza- 
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tions on the other hand for establishment of a resident graduate 
center. The situation is frau^t with problems of quality control 
over higher degrees as well as financial barriers. 

A feasibihty study is suggested to deteimine the necessary re- 
quirements for establishing a graduate center. Such a study would 
probe local resources and recommend means for achieving adequate 
library, laboratory, and classroom facilities; the use of permanent 
and rotating staff; the feasibility of augmenting instruction by link- 
ing with the universities throu^ television, telelecture, or other 
means; the formulation of administrative policy to safeguard the 
quality of education provided, and the financing of the project 
throu^ state, local and/or other funds. 

The feasibility study of a graduate center in the Quad-cities 
area is proposed as a pilot project because this locality offers the 
possibility of local support through hei^tened interest. At the same 
time it presents the challenge of educational programming at a sub- 
stantial distance from the parent institutions. If the pilot project is 
successful, it may be applied in other industrial communities, such 
as Rockford, which have shown interest in localizing graduate ed- 
ucation. 

REGIONAL CENTERS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCES 

The rapid growth of hi^er institutions, particularly in the jun- 
ior college sector, presents a prodigious task of finding faculties to 
sustain the instructional programs. Educators are searching avidly 
for means of stretching instructional resources. Automated and pro- 
grammed instruction, independent study, educational television, 
telelectures, team teaching, and other innovations have been intro- 
duced to increase instructional effectiveness and meet the impend- 
ing faculty shortages. This rising instructional technology points to 
significant improvements which can be widely utilized for the ad- 
vancement of education. 

One means of creating and utilizing these costly innovative ideas 
is to share the expense of their creation by many institutions. For 
this purpose, consortia could be organized in various regions of the 
state, composed of both public and nonpublic institutions willing 
to offer mutual assistance in providing and sharing instructional 
resources. 
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Some of the possible functions to be undertaken by a regional 
consortium are: 

— construction of courses and course materials, 

— arrangements for pretesting and evaluating new courses, 

— experimentation in programmed instruction and automated 
learning, 

— demonstrations of inno' 'ative teaching methodology, 

— creation of instructional units for distribution via educational 
television, 

— development of consultative, research, and evaluative serv- 
ices for improved instruction, 

— in-service and pre-service training of college teachers, 

— clearing house for the exchange of instructional materials 
and ideas. 

The participation of institutions in a regional consortium would 
be voluntary and on a project by project basis. Nonpublic as well 
as public senior institutions and junior colleges would be invited 
to participate. The only obligation is the responsibility of actively 
contributing to the manpower requirements of the projects. The 
participating institutions would be responsible for creating common 
projects of mutual interest and in pooling resources to yield useful 
outcomes. 

It is proposed that a single consortium, preferably in the Chi- 
cago area, be planned as a pilot project. Initial plans would call 
for a small staflF at this center and space for workshops, demonstra- 
tions, and the storage and maintenance of instructional materials. 
These facilities could best be housed within a higher institution on 
a contractual basis, commencing on a small scale. 

It is recommended that a planning study be launched to deter- 
mine the appropriateness of these ideas, the extent of interest among 
potential participants, the exact location and requirements of physi- 
cal facilities, staflF needs and manpower procurement for both per- 
manent and revolving staflF, the types of projects to be undertaken, 
and the financial requirements as well as source of funds for this 
undertaking. 

EDUCATION OF THE DISADVANTAGED 

In urban centers such as the City of Chicago and East St. Louis, 
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large numbers of youth are deprived of higher education because 
their cultural backgiounds predispose them to either poor public 
school education or lack of motivation to pursue post-high school 
training. Many of these youth have the intellectual capabilities to 
profit by further education. The mere existence of available institu* 
tions is insufiBcient. Rather, an extensive and well organized pro- 
gram of (a) identification, (b) guidance, (c) remedial programs, 
(d) specially tailored curricula, and (e) student financial aid pro- 
grams are all necessary to develop these youth into productive and 
economically self-suflBcient citizens. 

Higher education is only one facet of the problem, but never- 
theless an important one. Institutions must be prepared to take the 
inadmissible student and motivate him through either a terminal 
or transfer program suitable for his abilities. This type of training 
is most hkely to materialize in the community colleges. Universities, 
however, can also play a part by training instructional faculty, 
counselors, and other personnel competent to staff these institutions. 
Experimental programs to prepare teachers and counselors to work 
with the underprivileged are already underway, but much more 
needs to be done. 

It is recommended that an Inner-city Educational Council be 
created in urban areas with joint membership of representatives 
from the high schools, community colleges, and senior institutions. 
The Council would work closely with the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, the Department of Employment Security, and industrial 
organizations. The purpose of the Council would be to marshall 
and coordinate educational resources and programs from the three 
types of institutions to assist in the continuing education of high 
school drop-outs, potential drop-outs, and other prospective students 
who would ordinarily be inadmissible to college programs. The 
Council would function as an advisory, rather than administrative, 
body to promote voluntary cooperation in an urban area. Board of 
Higher Education involvement in such Councils will be limited to 
providing initial organizational stimulus. 

By recommending policies to coordinate programs for the dis- 
advantaged at the three levels of schooling, the Council would help 
formulate a continuity of programming now lacking. Further, the 
potential duplication of poverty programs and other governmental 
programs for this segment of the young adult population would be 
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reduced. Most important, however, is the possible salvage of human 
resources as good potential for the job market rather than the wel- 
fare or penitentiary rolls. 

The financing of local programs might well stem from a part- 
nership of the community and the state with federal funds. Univer- 
sity research in training manpower and devising experimental pro- 
grams to meet the needs of the underprivileged and culturally 
deprived segments of society may be accomplished through the 
matching of state and federal funds in the Cooperative Research 
Program. 
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CHAPTER 3 

Extending Educational Opportunity Through 
Student Financial Aid 

A — Recommendations 

A PROPOSED GRANT PROGRAM 

12. Beginning in the academic year, 1967-68, the Illinois State 
Scholarship Commission he authorized to supervise and 
adopt rules and regulations for administering a pilot program 
of student aid in which grants are awarded upon the basis 
of student financial need rather than high scholastic ability. 
This experimental program, formulated along lines proposed 
by Committee P, would have the following characteristics: 

a. Financial awards be limited to applicants with financial 
need as determined by the type of analysis currently em- 
ployed by the College Scholarship Service and the Illi- 
nois State Scholarship Commission. Need be defined as 
the difference between the established residential cost 
or the commuter cost of attending each institution and 
the amount the parents can contribute to the educational 
cost plus an expectation from the student’s earnings. 

b. Awards be lunited to fulltime students with financial need 
attending recognized Illmois nonprofit post-secondary ed- 
ucational institutions. 

c. Awards be limited to students who ai’e eligible for ad- 
mission to the institution and who, following admission, 
are eligible to continue. 

d. The awards be limited to six calendar years dating from 
the first award, the completion of a baccalaureate degree, 
or 8 semesters or 12 quarters of enrollment, whichever 
is earlier. 
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e. The amount of the financial awards he a portion of the 
total financial need (as defined in 12. a.) after all non- 
repayable grants and scholarships have been deducted. 

f. Individual grants be a minimum of $100 and a maximum 
of $1,000, but in any case not to exceed tuition and fees 

for the academic year. 

g. Awards be announced as early as possible. 

DEVELOPMENT OF A PLAN 

13 During the 1967-69 biennium, the Illinois State Scholarship 
‘ Commission in cooperation with the Board of Higher Edu- 
cation undertake joint studies leading to a plan for the de- 
velopment of a central unified and coordinated state student 
aid program. This plan would be presented to the Seventy- 
sixth Legislature for enactment in 1969. Studies necessary 
for developing the plan must work through the complications 
of transferring current state aid programs to centralized ad- 
ministration by the Illinois State Scholarship Commission 
and must assess the impact of the planned program on many 
interrelated elements of higher education in the state, 
a. In terms of the problem of forging current programs into 
a centrally coordinated and administered system, the 
study would determine the following! 

(1) Which of the current statewide scholarship programs 
should be continued under present jurisdictions and 
which should be transferred to the Illinois State 
Scholarship Commission for continued administra- 
tion or for incorporation into the general scholarship 
program? 

(2) In the light of experience in operating both the state 
scholarship programs and the proposed grant pro- 
gram (Recommendation #12), how can these be 
coordinated and developed into a productive general 
student aid program best suited for the needs of the 

stfltc? 

b. In terms of crystallizing and evaluating a feasible plan 
for the development of a general statewide student aid 
program, the study would determine the following: 
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(1) How would the program alter existing policies of 
nonpublic institutions in attracting and supporting 
students, particularly the question of meeting stu- 
dent needs before or after other non-repayable grants 
and scholarships? 

(2) How would the program affect college attendance 
patterns among the various types of institutions? 

(3) What would be the impact of the program upon the 
personal financing patterns of various types of stu- 
dents — those from various income levels, commuter 
and residential students, those employed, those who 
borrow, etc.? 

(4) What part of the student’s educational costs should 
the state subsidize? dormitory expenses? commuting 
expenses? 

(5) What is the financial impact of the program on the 
state, both for the long term as well as for the im- 
mediate future? 

FUNDING 

14. The funding of student aid programs administered by the 
Illinois State Scholarship Commission during the next bien- 
nium be as follows: 

a. The present funding of Illinois state scholarships be ex- 
tended to $14,000,000 for the biennium. 

b. An additional $6,000,000 be appropriated for the grants 
program identified in Recommendation #12. 

c. Increased administrative costs be granted the Illinois 
State Scholarship Conunission compatible with the added 
responsibility of programs to be administered. 

B — Comment 

BROADENING THE STUDENT AID PROGRAM 

There is a growing clamor from the public, as well as the aca- 
demic community, for a large augmentation of student aid programs 
in the state. The present state scholarship program, which has grown 
from $600,000 for the 1957-59 biennium to $10,000,000 during the 
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1965-67 biennium, is considered insufficient. Few causes are deemed 
by the public as more worthy of governmental largess than stu- 
dent aid programs. ^ 

As indicated in Chapter 1, however, the staff feels that the pres- 
ent scholarship program has some weaknesses as a means of extend- 
ing educational opportunity. Although this worthwhile pogram 
permits some students a freer choice of institution and tends to im- 
prove the quality of student body among nonpublic institutions, 
it fails to extend educational opportunity to many students who 
could not otherwise have received financial aid and has little effect 
on the capacity of institutions to accommodate larger numbers of 

students. 

Concentration of Current Funding 

In the past, approximately 83 per cent of the state scholarship 
fund has gone to the nonpublic colleges, which enrolled about 37 
per cent of the total scholarship winners. The various amounts of 
state scholarship funds received by the nonpubhc institutions m 

Illinois appear in Table III. . 

Currently about $5,000,000 will be used at 58 nonpubhc insti- 
tutions for state scholarships this year. A dozen institutions, each 
receiving over $100,000 of state scholarship funds this year, will re- 
ceive 70 per cent of the state scholarship funding. 

Some alternate forms of student aid, as well as the traditional 
scholarship program, are needed to cope with modem conditions. 
A changing technology, social climate and economy 
more post-high school education for our population. College at- 
tendance is more universal and no longer the prerogative of only 
the scholastically gifted student entering the professions but also 
of the housewife, the technician, and the semi-skilled worker. 
Increasingly the state needs to spread its investments over a broader 
spectmm of potential manpower for our growing economy. 

Also, as motivation to attend college becomes greater and as 
society becomes more affiuent, students are better able to earn or 
borrow funds to attend college. Student aid funds need to be ±- 
verted from those who are able to finance their own collegiate edu- 
cation to those who find the financial barrier insurmountable. Even 
so, low income students should not be relieved of the effort of pro- 
viding some support for themselves. 
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TABLE III 

ILLINOIS STATE SCHOLARSHIP PAYMENTS TO THE NONPUBLIC 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN ILLINOIS 

^Pmcrammed for September 1966 to June 1967) 



Institution 



Regular 

Scholarship 

Program 



Upperclass 

Award 

Program 



Total 

Funds 



Aero-Space Institute 
American Cons, of Music 
Art Institute of Chicago 
Augustana College 
Aurora College 
Barat College— Sacred Heart 
Blackburn College 
Bradley University 
Central YMCA Jr. College 
Columbia College 
Concordia Teacners College 
DePaul University 
Elmhurst College 
Eureka College 
George Williams College 
Greenville College 
Illinois College 
111. Inst, of Technology 
Illinois Wesleyan Univ. 
Judson College 
Kendall College 
Knox College 
Lake Forest College 
Lewis College 
Lincoln College 
Loyola Univ. 

MacMurray College 
McKendree College 
Millikin Univ. 

Monmouth College 
Monticello College 
Mundelein College 
National Col. of Education 
North Central College 
North Park College 
Northwestern Univ. 

Olivet Nazarene College 
Parks Col. Aero. Tech. 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers 
The Principia 
Quincy College 
Robert Morris Jr. Col. 
Rockford College 
Roosevelt Univ. 

Rosary College 
St. Bede College 
St. Dominic College 
St. Francis College 
St. Mary of the Lake Sem. 
St. Procopius College 
St. Xavier College 
Shimer College 
Springfield Jr.Col. 

Trinity Christian Col. 
Trinity College 
Univ. of Chicago 
Vandercook Col. of Music 
Wheaton College 



600 
600 
c 578 

145,250 

15.100 

12,200 

43.100 
205,900 

750 

10,440 

158,446 

30,750 

18,500 

1,998 

18,030 

63,300 

349,800 

153,300 

2,598 

3.000 

276,200 

33,273 

17,370 

850 

423.050 

241.050 
4,470 

97,650 

73,341 

1.000 

127,497 

4,995 

54.000 
33,624 

509,499 

10.150 
9,040 

6,993 

52.000 

31.150 

29,450 
59,400 

300 

4,950 

12,600 

34,650 

44,460 

65,850 

23,100 

8,850 

6,594 

4,740 

310,419 

450 

76,700 



19,602 

29.600 

8,000 

13.600 
11,700 

71,150 

3,210 

I, 710 
3,640 

62,676 

28,050 

20,000 

13,338 

17,800 

20,250 

39,500 

35.550 
4,746 

12.600 
28,425 
15,285 
22,860 

88,300 

23,000 

13,065 

25.550 
19,482 

33,069 

16,185 

24,150 

15,735 

47,508 

10,800 

5,010 

5,880 

2,199 

23,650 

2,220 

19,300 

53.600 

17,100 

1,100 

8,250 

II, 400 

19,450 

16,950 

15.600 

9,000 

6,150 
6,492 
4,370 

25,875 

4,100 

15,600 



600 

600 

23,180 

174.850 

23,100 

25.800 

54.800 

277,050 

3,210 

2,460 

14,080 

221,122 

58.800 

38,500 
15,336 
35,830 

83,550 

389,300 

188.850 
7,344 

15,600 

304,625 

48,558 

40,230 

850 

511,350 

264,050 

17,535 

123,200 

92,823 

1,000 

160,566 

21,180 

78,150 

*49,359 

557,007 

20,950 

14.050 
5,880 
9,192 

75,650 

2,220 

50.450 

83.050 

76,500 

1,400 

13,200 

24.000 

54.100 
61,410 

81.450 

32.100 

15.000 
13,086 

9,110 

336,294 

4,550 

92,300 



$3,926,955 $1,073,432 



$5,000,387 



An imaginative program which meets some of these objectives 
was proposed by Master Plan Committee P. Departing from the 
traditional policies and practices of the current scholarship pio- 
gram, Committee P’s proposal would grant awards to students solely 
on the basis of financial need. The Committee envisioned these 
awards as supplemental assistance to pay about half of the student s 
expenses remaining after receipt of assistance from all other sources. 
The awards would thus help a needy student overcome financial 
barriers to college attendance, if the student is willing to work or 
borrow in order to pay the remaining part of his unmet needs. 

The Committee P proposal, using financial need rather than 
scholastic ability as the primary criteria for granting awards, would 
effect far-reaching changes in the current pattern of student assist- 
ance. The probable impact of this program upon the state, the insti- 
tutions, and the students cannot be surmised entirely at this time. 

Favorable reaction toward a broadly conceived grant pro^am 
has been received from the academic community. The Committee 
on Cooperation of the Illinois Conference on Hi^er Education for- 
mulated the following resolution which was adopted by the con- 
ference on November 4, 1966. 

“The Committee advocates greatly increased funding of finan- 
cial aid in the form of grants to Illinois students who qualify 
(a) by admissibility to approved Illinois institutions of higher 
education and (b) by financial need identified by standards 
currently employed by the Illinois State Scholarship Commis- 
sion. This would provide wider freedom of choice of college to 
Illinois students. It would also be a most economical way of 
making higher education opportunities available to larger num- 
bers of college-age youth.” 

A PROPOSED GRANT PROGRAM 

As indicated in Recommendation #12, a new grant program to 
be initiated as a pilot project during the 1967-69 biennium is pro- 
posed as a means of extending educational opportunity in the state. 
The newly proposed program attempts to assess the practicality of 
Committee P’s recommendations. However, rather than commit the 
state to precipitous action by abolishing the present program based 
upon scholastic ability in favor of a greatly expanded program based 
upon financial need, the recommendation here proposes a trans^- 
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sitional period of further evaluation. It does not in any way depre- 
ciate the value of the plan advanced by Committee P. In fact, 
Recommendation #12 is largely an embodiment of the Commit- 
tee P design, which can be evaluated and tested for its feasibility 
and consequences. The concurrent operation of two types of stu- 
dents aids— scholarships and grants— during the next biennium 
should render a practical experience for determining the most effi- 
cient forms of student aid in the future. 

The characteristics of the proposed grant program are similar 
to the specifications outlined by Committee P, with only a few ex- 
ceptions. One departure is to reduce the maximum amount of the 
grant from $1,250, as recommended by Committee P, to $1,000 and 
raise the minimum grant from $90 to $100. The maximum limit of 
$1,000 is parallel in this respect to the present scholarship awards, 
thus reducing one element of competition between the two pro- 
grams. 

Another departure is to leave unspecified at this time the por- 
tion of the student’s total financial need to be subsidized by the 
state, as opposed to the portion to be paid by borrowing or work. 
Committee P designated 50 per cent as the appropriate split. It is 
proposed here, however, that the Illinois State Scholarship Commis- 
sion set a uniform percentage of state support after further study. 
A 50 per cent split may be an appropriate initial policy; but after 
some experience with the new program, perhaps a different division 
would be desired in order to multiply the number of awards or to 
increase the amount of individual subsidy. In any event, it is recom- 
mended the policy be flexible, thus permitting the Commission to 
find the most effective distribution of student aid funds. 

The new grant program, as proposed herein, is similar to the col- 
lege initiated upper-class awards now administered by the Illinois 
State Scholarship Commission. These awards are given on the basis 
of need rather than ability. The proposed program would extend 
awards to students at all levels of undergraduate instruction, with 
a monetary limitation per award. Under these conditions, the cur- 
rent program of upper-class awards should be phased into the pro- 
posed grants program. The Scholarship Commission would prorate 
available grant opportunities to the institutions, which, in turn, 
would recommend potentially needy students who wished to enter 
or continue education at that particular institution. The Scholarship 
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Commission would be responsible for establishing policies which 
would help the institutions achieve some semblance of uniformity 
in carrj'ing out their responsibilities in the program. 

A PLAN FOR COORDINATION 

The pilot project recommended herein is conceived as a transi- 
tional measure to meet the financial needs of Illinois students in the 
1967-69 biennium. Committee P identified some of the inherent dif- 
ficulties in our present patterns of student aid. The Committee found 
that there were 26,478 awards presented to Illinois students in the 
1964-65 Fall term. These awards were analyzed as follows; 

— 59 per cent were restricted to those who declared their inten- 
tion to teach. 

81 per cent were given without regard to financial need. 

- 21 per cent were given without regard to either financial need 

or ability. 

— 97 per cent were limited in amount to payment of tuition or 
tuition and certain needs. 

— Administration of awards was distributed widely among vari- 
ous agencies. 

- The awards varied considerably in requirements, ajpphcation 
procedures and maximum amount paid. 

No single source of information about the total number or 

value of all the programs was available until the survey con- 
ducted by Master Plan Committee P. 

One of the pressing needs in state administration of student aid, 
widely recognized in many quarters, was the lack of centralization 
in administration. The State of Illinois now supports 18 different 
scholarship and grant-in-aid programs. Totally, these awards cost 
the state about $12,000,000 annually. Although they assist thousands 
of youth, they affect only a very small percentage of more than 
300,000 students now enrolled in Illinois institutions. Student finan- 
cial aid programs supported by state funds are as follows: 

Teacher education (4 years) 

Teacher education (2 years) 

Teacher education (for adults) 

Special education— teacher 

General education development 
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Scholarships to veterans 
County 

General Assembly 

Illinois State Scholarship— regular 

Illinois State Scholarship— upperclass 

Children of Veterans 

Vocational Rehabilitation 

Mental Health— nurses 

Mental Health— social work, psychology, special education 
Public Aid 

Children and Family Services 
Special education grant 

Governing boards of state-supported institutions. 

These programs are administered by ten diflFerent state agencies 
or divisions. There is little coordination between the programs. 
Some youth qualify for several of these aid programs; many youth 
qualify for none. The programs have originated separately to serve 
various purposes: relief for acute shortages of professional person- 
nel, aid for the needy, honor for the gifted, help for the handi- 
capped, reward for service to the country, and even awards as a 
mild form of political patronage. 

In an extensive poll of high school and college representatives 
conducted by Committee P, a substantial concensus was expressed 
towards achieving greater coordination and centralization in the 
administration of financial aid programs. A central state scholarship 
agency should be authorized to coordinate and administer state 
supported student aids. Such an agency could bring order out of 
the current chaotic arrangement in which neither the state nor the 
student is quite sure of the total scholarship potentialities. This 
central agency could orient counselors and teachers, provide infor- 
mation to students and the public, and advise the Board of Higher 
Education and the General Assembly concerning the status of stu- 
dent financial aid. Also, the agency could serve as a central clearing 
house to screen initial applications in terms of evidence of student 
need, resident status, and other factors necessary to qualify for 
awards. A single source of clearance in Illinois during this era of 
multiple applications would be much more economical and time- 
saving than the present arrangement. 
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The Illinois State Scholarship Commission appears to be best 
qualified to serve as the state’s central agency to supervise and co- 
ordinate the state supported programs. The Commission now ad- 
ministers approximately half the state funds utilized for itudent aid, 
its members represent citizens-at-large rather than any particular 
state department, its interests are directed ">ward all students rather 
than any particular type of student, and its experience in collecting 
data and administering programs is extensive. 

Committee P recommended the abolition of all state supported 
scholarship programs, except the grants currently administered by 
the State Department of Mental Health and by the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, as well ais tuition waivers authorized by gov- 
erning boards of the public universities, in favor of a general state 
financial assistance program. Although the objectives of such a move 
are defensible, the complexities involved in this far-sweeping change 
are very formidable. Particularly, considerable study is necessary to 
formulate a plan for a single large integrated system of student aid. 
Such a plan should be compatible with the objectives of the Master 
Plan. It should be administered by the institutions. It should pre- 
serve, within reasonable limits, freedom for student choice of insti- 
tution. It should be economically feasible for the state to support. 

It is proposed, therefore, that the Illinois State Scholarship Com- 
mission with the cooperation of the Illinois Board of Higher Educa- 
tion undertake joint studies during the 1967-69 biennium in order 
to ready such a plan for consideration by the Seventy-sixth General 
Assembly. Such a study would describe a proposed general student 
aid program and outline its major policies, as well as suggest a step 
by step procedure for its implementation during the 1969-71 bien- 
nium. It would indicate which of the current student aid programs 
should be exempted from consolidation with the general program. 
Upon the basis of experience this biennium with the pilot project of 
administering grants as well as scholarships, such a study could 
indicate the extent to which financial need and/ or scholastic ability 
should be used as criteria for awards to be given in the proposed 
general aid program. Moreover, it may derive a basis for indicating 
as realistically as possible the significance of a general program upon 
the enrollment patterns, student needs, and state’s financial ability. 
Above all, it would be hoped that the proposed plan developed from 
these studies would yield an efficient and economical program which 
will extend maximal aid to students throughout the state. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Accommodafing Future Growth Through 
Governing Structure 

A — Recommendations 
JUNIOR COLLEGE SYSTEMS 

15. Coordinated planning of adult, technical and occupational 
education in Illinois be continued and strengthened through 
the interagency organization which brings together execu- 
tive officers of the Illinois Junior College Board, the Board 
of Vocational Education and Rehabilitation, the Office of the 

^Superliitendent of Public Instruction, and the Board of 
Higher Education, 

16. The Board of Higher Education continue to encourage higher 
education groups, particularly the Illinois Junior College 
Board and the Committee on Cooperation of the Illinois 
Conference on Higher Education, to develop organizational 
machinery and policies to stimulate closer articulation be- 
tween junior colleges and the semor institutions in the state. 

GOVERNANCE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

17. A new governing board to be known as the “Board of 
Regency Universities” be authorized and created, and North- 
ern Illinois University at DeKalb and Illinois State University 
at Normal be transferred from the jurisdiction of the Board 
of Governors of State Colleges and Universities to that or 
the Board of Regency Universities. 

a. The Board be composed of nine members appointed by 
the Governor for six-year overlapping terms, and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction ex officio. 

b. The Board exercise the legal powers and functions of a 
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governing board, similar to those of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of State Colleges and Universities, over institu- 
tions assigned to its jurisdiction, 
c. The relationship of the Board to the Illinois Board of 
Higher Education be the same as that of the existing gov- 
erning boards of the several state universities under pres- 
ent statute. 

jlS. All public-supported post-high school institutions in Illinois 
be governed and/or coordinated within the jurisdiction of 
five systems of higher education as follows: 

The University of Illinois System . 

The Southern Illinois University System 
The Regency Universities System 
The State Colleges and Universities System 
The Illinois Junior College System. 

PLANNING AND GOVERNANCE OF NEW COLLEGES 

19. The Board of Higher Education assign to one of the govern- 
ing boards each newly authorized state college or university 
campus for planning, development and governance. 

20. Each new senior state college or university campus from its 
inception be organized as an educationally autonomous insti- 
tution with its own executive officer, subject to the control of 
its governing hoard and to the coordination powers of the 
Board of Higher Education as provided by law. 

ILLINOIS BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

21. The General Assembly authorize the Board: 

a. To accept and expend funds obtained by gifts and grants 
from foundations and other sources for purposes of con- 
ducting studies in support of statewide master planning 
for higher education. 

b. To receive and disburse funds to the colleges and univer- 
sities in the state in support of federal and state pro- 
grams for which the Board is ofiicially designated as the 
administering agency. 

22. In order to coordinate federal programs with the Illinois 
Master Flan for Higher Education, the Illinois Board of 
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Higher Education be considered the principal state agency 
to administer such programs which: 

a. call for an administering agency broadly representative of 
institutions of higher education, 

b. require a state plan or other inter-collegiate coordination, 
and 

c. are related to activities appropriate to legal functions of 
the Board. 

23. For planning, budget and program coordination within the 
increasingly complex higher education community, the Board 
of Higher Education initiate a unified computer-based data 
reporting system, integrated to the extent possible with the 
newly planned U. S. Ofiice of Education data collection sys- 
tem. 

24. The Board of Higher Education have added to its member- 
ship the Chairman of the proposed Board of Regency Univer- 
sities and two members as citizens-at-large appointed by the 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

B — Comment 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The current organization of public higher education in Illinois 
developed from a long evolutionary process marked by repeated 
changes and modifications to accommodate expansions, accretions, 
and political expediencies. As late as 1917, there were five normal 
schools— Eastern, Western, Northern, Southern, and Normal— and 
the University of Illinois at Champaign-Urbana, each with its sepa- 
rate governing board. In 1917 the five normal schools were placed 
under the Department of Registration and Education and under a 
board which, after two name changes, has become the Board of 
Governors of State Colleges and Universities. 

Southern Illinois University withdrew from this system in 1949 
and achieved its own governing board. Two teacher colleges were 
transferred from the Chicago City School System in 1963 to the 
Board of Governors. At the end of World War II the University 
of Illinois organized an institution which has recently become the 
Chicago Circle Campus. Southern Illinois University extended its 
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operation to the East St. Louis area in 1957 and subsecjuently has 
developed the Edwardsville campus. 

Junior colleges, affiliated with the common school system, have 
grown steadily since the turn of the century. Twenty-four such insti- 
tutions were in operation when the Master Plan was launched. As a 
result of Master Plan recommendations, the junior colleges are being 
divorced from the common schools and new districts are being cre- 
ated rapidly until, it is estimated, about forty junior college districts 
will ultimately blanket the state. Statewide coordination of this 
growth has been exercised by the Illinois Junior College Board, an 
agency recommended in the Master Plan and established by the 
General Assembly in 1965. 

It is apparent from this history that public higher education in 
Illinois has grown in a piecemeal fashion, resulting largely from 
institutional expansion. Through these adaptations the structure of 
higher education has been geared to the needs of the past, but it 
is ill-suited to meet the challenge of future expansion. 

URGENCY OF CHANGE 

We now stand at a critical juncture in the development of Illi- 
nois higher education. The same organizational stiucture for accom- 
modating educational development during the past decades is no 
longer adequate to meet anticipated change and growth. Imminent 
conditions which call for immediate preparation are the following: 

1. the doubling of enrollments during the next 14 years, 

2. the explosion of knowledge which tends to proliferate and 
expand curricula and research, 

3. increasing need for hi^ly trained personnel, particularly 
faculty members, resulting in unprecedented demands for 
graduate and professional degrees, and 

4. the impact of federal programs and funds which tend to 
enlarge the operations of higher institutions and make more 
complex their coordination. 

As a consequence of these pressures, new senior institutions must 
be established and placed within a well coordinated governing 
structure. Creation of each new campus should not require a reor- 
ganization of the governing structure. Rather, an adaptable and 
functional yet stable structure is required which can accommodate 
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the governance and coordination of additional colleges and the 
great expansion of existing institutions in role and program without 
ad hoc reorganization for each change. 

Change is not recommended merely for change’s sake nor are 
traditional practices and relationships which have deep roots in 
highfi r education disregarded. Neither the option of redesigmng a 
new system or of completely overhauling the existing system is 
practical or advisable. Rather, the Board builds upon the heritage 
of the past and encourages the inherent vitality of the present ar- 
rangement. Only the most essential changes are recommended to 
create a more viable and functional structure. The objective is to 
modify the present organization in the least disturbing fashion but 
sufficient to create a total structure capable of accommodating new 
institutions and expansion of existing colleges and universities. 

A PLAN FOR A SYSTEM OF SYSTEMS 

Master Plan Committee N on governing structure and the Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee strongly recommend a new plan for gov- 
ernance of senior public colleges and universities. The staff concurs 
with the findings and recommendations of these committees. The 
heart of the plan is to create a “system of systems”. It proposes that 
the public higher education community be subdivided into systems 
which, individually, have a functional unity and cohesion, but at 
the same time in their totality can comprehend the diverse educa- 
tional needs of the state for the foreseeable future. The plan for a 
system of systems recognizes the following concepts: 

a. Each governing board should be responsible for a particular 
type or kind of education. Admittedly, considerable overlap 
will exist among all segments of higher education, particu- 
larly in liberal arts and general education, but a manifest 
diversity should differentiate each system from others. 

b. It recognizes the tendency of governing boards to be dedi- 
cated to the role and purposes of their institutions. Throng 
unifying policies, governing boards and administrations tend 
to shape institutions into a common mold-a pattern which 
obviously represents their particular conception of higher 
education. This natural tendency toward unification does not 
permit the diversity of institutional direction required in a 
state with as complex and varying interests as Illinois. Indeed, 
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the day has long passed in Illinois when any single institution 
or a system of institutions under a single governing board can 
possibly meet the educational needs of the entire state and 
thereby hope to fulfill the wide diversity of educational pro- 
gramming needed. 

c. It asserts that even though the objective is diversity in pur- 
pose among the systems, a status diflFerential in the impor- 
tance of the various types of systems is to be prevented. Each 
S3 stem plays a role as important to the total statewide devel- 
opment of higher education as the mission of any other sys- 
tem. 

d. The creation of new institutions will expand systems, thus 
creating need for more internal system coordination. EflFec- 
tive statewide coordination will require the Board of Higher 
Education to deal increasingly with systems rather than indi- 
vidual campuses. If the total governing structure can be con- 
fined to not more than five systems, intra- as well as inter- 
system coordination will be strengthened. 

The system of systems concept is not intended to type institu- 
tions indelibly or to predetermine their ultimate destiny. They can 
be expected to respond to social, economic, and demographic con- 
ditions in order to render maximum service to their respective cli- 
entele. If through such accommodations the functions of an institu- 
tion change radically, it may then become necessary to transfer that 
institution to another more appropriate governing system. It is an- 
ticipated, however, that such transfers will not be frequent. 

ONE NEW SYSTEM 

The distinct advantage of the plan is that only one new system 
is created; all other existing systems retain their present identity, 
institutions, and purposes. The rationale for creating a new system 
composed of two institutions now under the Board of Governors— 
Northern Illinois University and Illinois State University— is that 
these institutions have the largest enrollments and the greatest po- 
tential for developing doctoral programs designed to prepare college 
professors. They are the only two institutions among the Board of 
Governors* group presently producing doctoral degrees. One factor 
making this production possible is the rapidly increasing number of 
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graduate students at both institutions. The advantageous locations of 
Northern in a populous area and Illinois State in the center of the 
state assure easy accessibility by graduate students. Further, it is 
anticipated that the 1965 conversion of Illinois State University from 
a single purpose institution to a multi-purpose university will have a 
marked influence upon its expansion. 

Although the proposal calls for creating a new board concerned 
with the evolvement of doctoral programs, it is not intended that 
this new syst i should develop a comprehensive range of doctoral 
programs found at the University of Illinois. The system should con- 
centrate its efforts to establish institutional programs of graduate 
education leading to the doctorate in a significant number of fields 
but whose breadth of offerings is restricted to the liberal arts and 
sciences and other related undergiaduate programs, with only a 
limited number of associated giaduate professional schools, usually 
education or business administration. The limitations expressed here 
are not intended to curb the destiny of these institutions forever: 
hov/ever the dominant challenge, both quantitatively and qualita- 
tively, for these institutions during the immediate years ahead is to 
fill the vast and growing need for college and university teachers. 

COORDINATION OF THE SYSTEMS 

Board of Higher Education Membership 

In the proposed system of systems the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion is retained as the central coordinating agency. In keeping with 
the policy already established for Board membership, the Chairman 
of the proposed Board of Regents and two additional citizen mem- 
bers should be placed on the Board. This action would bring to 16 
the number of Board members. Further change in the Board mem- 
bership is not contemplated since implementation of the recom- 
mendation to create the Board of Regents would eliminate the need 
for any additional boards in the future. 

Coordinating Powers 

Master Plan Committee N on Governing Structure and both the 
Citizens and Faculty Advisory Committees recommended that the 
Board of Higher Education continue its emphasis on statewide plan- 
ning for the orderly development of higher education. The com- 
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mittees found that the Board and its small professional staff were 
meeting effectively their legal obligations. Committee N and the 
Citizens Committee, after hearing college and university officers 
and faculty members and after completing their studies, suggested 
two changes in the powers and duties of the Board. 

First, they recommended that the Board be authorized to make 
assignment of new senior colleges to the governing board most ap- 
propriate for developing the particular type of educational institu- 
tion needed. Substantial differences in planning and development 
concepts are required for a new comprehensive university campus 
for 20,000 students in comparison to a teacher education-liberal arts 
campus of 10,000 or less. 

Secondly, the committees recommended that the Board be au- 
thorized to accept certain gifts and grants for expenditure on legal 
purposes of the Board. The committees suggested, as has the Auditor 
General of Illinois, that specific legislation be provided to prevent 
possible legal problems in relation to the administration of federal 
grant programs for higher education. The Governor has designated 
the Board as adm inis trator for the Higher Education Facilities Act 
of 1963 and for several titles under the Higher Education Act of 
1965. Other federal grant programs are under consideration by 
Congress. There is no intent to alter existing policy in relaticn to 
the awarding of grants directly to colleges and universities by the 
federal government and foundations (NSF, NIH, etc.). 

Increasingly, as the federal government relies upon the state to 
administer programs which affect the total higher education com- 
munity, such responsibilities will fall upon the Board of Hi^er 
Education as the only state agency broadly representative of both 
higher education and the public interest. In order to be effective, 
State master planning and budget coordination require that federal 
grant programs for various purposes ranging from construction of 
facilities to programs of community service be integrated into the 
total development of higher education opportunity within the state. 

The Board’s limited powers of advisement and sanctioi^ over cer- 
tain types of institutional operations are exercised to implement its 
plans. The planning must be based upon extensive information about 
the state and its needs, including institutional characteristics and 
operations such as programs, personnel, students, admission pohcies, 
financing, and other matters. An extensive reporting system, de- 
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signed efficiently to yield a comprehensive picture through a series 
of well-integrated schedules issued periodically, is recommended to 
build a bank of resource data capable of yielding trends for fore- 
casting purposes. While the Board already has legal power to create 
such a central bank of information, a policy of action toward this 
objective is stated in Recommendation #23. 
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CHAPTER 5 



Accommodating Future Growth Through 
State Financing of Higher Education 

A — Recommendations 
OPERATING COSTS 

STATE SUPPORT OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 

25. State support for junior college operations be continued at 
approximately one*half the total average cost for all public 
junior colleges, as recommended in the Master Flan, 
a. The Illinois Junior College Board and the Board of 
Higher Education jointly develop a plan for providing 
additional financial aid either directly or indirectly for 
needy Class I junior college districts and present the plan 
to the 1969-70 General Assembly, 
h. The approximate biennial appropriations needed for state 
support of junior college operations are estimated ass 



CHARGE-BACK PLAN 

26. Sections 6-1 and 6-2 of the Public Junior College Act, relat- 
ing to charge-backs to high school districts, be amended to 
include the proportionate share of capital construction costs 
for each student. 

STATE SUPPORT OF SENIOR COLLEGES 

27. The current level of support for operating costs of the state 
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Biennium Low 



1967-69 $35 mfllion 

1969-71 55 million 

1971-73 82 million 



High 

$50 million 
84 million 
105 million 
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university and college system be continued with the expec- 
tation that enrollments in the lower-division will level off 
in 1970 and those in upper-division and graduate programs 
will continue to increase. The following estimates assume 
that the minimum admission standard at all senior public 
institutions will be at the 50th percentile by test score and/ or 
rank in class^ and that salaries will continue to increase at 
about the same rate as for the past six years. State appropri- 
ations for operating expenses of state universities and col- 
leges are estimated as: 

Biennium Low High 

1967-69 $525 million $575 million 

1969-71 631 million 660 million 

1971-73 742 million 785 million 



CAPITAL CONSTRUCTION COSTS 

EMPHASIS ON COMMUTER INSTITUTIONS 

28. State authorization for construction of physical facilities em- 
phasize commuter institutions and campuses and place less 
emphasis than in the past on the expansion of facilities for 
under-graduate education on the main campuses of the exist- 
ing state universities. 

SCHEDULE OF CONSTRUCTION 1967-1973 

29. The following schedule of minimum construction be ob- 
served by the institutions involved, by the Board of Higher 
Education, and by the Governor and General Assembly in 
planning new facilities and in making state funds available 
for construction at the public colleges and universities (the 
dollar amounts are current staff estimates but are subject to 
change as each biennium is approached): 

1967 

State share of junior college construction 
First part of Phase 111 Chicago Circle 
New campus Illinois Teachers College-South (to he 
constructed in 2 phases) 
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Expansion of Ulinois Teachers College-North 
Planning for additional senior commuter college cam- 
puses 

Chicago Metropolitan Area— Planning and site 
Springfield Area— Planning and site 
Completion Phase 1 of Edwardsville Campus 
Other state university system construction and rehabili- 
tation 

Estimated Cost $410.3 million 



1969 

State share of junior college construction 
Chicago Circle, Second pait of Phase 111 
Edwardsville, First part of Phase 11 
Illinois Teachers College-South, Second Phase 
Expansion of Illinois Teachers College-North 
Construction new senior campuses 

Chicago Metropolitan Area, first of three phases 
Springfield Area, first of two phases 
Other University Construction and Rehabilitation 
Estimated Cost $319 million 



1971 

State share of junior college construction 
Phase IV Chicago Circle (completes present planning) 
Illinois Teachers College-South, Phase 111 
Illinois Teachers College-North, Expansion 
Chicago Metropolitan Area — Phase 11 
Other State University Construction and Rehabilitation 
Estimated Cost $260 million 

Grand Total 1967-1973 = $989.3 mOUon 
Federal funds estimated to be available are subtracted 
for 1967 only. Estimate does not include possible costs 
of new medical centers if recommended as a result of 
current studies. Federal funds would pay approximately 
half of such construction costs. 

LIMITED CONSTRUCTION FOR LOWER-DIVISION ENROLLMENT 

30. No new construction of instructional and residential space 
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for lower-division enrollments be recommended for any sen- 
ior campus of the state university and college system after 
1967; except that existing space may be rehabilitated or re- 
placed as need arises and, further, that the policy be eflFective 
for Chicago Circle, Illinois I’eachers Colleges — South and 
North, and Edwaidsville campuses at a later date to be de- 
termined by the Board of Higher Education. 

SPACE UTILIZATION STANDARDS 

31. The following standards of utilization of physical facilities 
be achieved by each existing campus of the state university 
and college system by the fall term, 1970-71: 
a. Classroom utilization from 7 A.M. to 5 P.M. of 30 hours 
per week average room period usage and a station utiliza- 
tion of 60 per cent. 

h. Teaching laboratory utilization from 7 A.M. to 5 P.M. of 
20 hours per week average room period usage and a sta- 
tion utilization of 80 per cent, 
c. Increased efforts be made to improve utilization during 
the late afternoon and evening hours from 5 P.M. to 
10 P.M. 

B — Comment 

OPERATING COSTS 

The costs of hi^er education will continue to rise in each of 
the next three biennia. The sheer numbers of students to be ed- 
ucated in the junior colleges and the state university system require 
substantial dollar increases. Moreover, in the state’s senior college 
system, enrollments at the lower-division level where costs are low- 
est will decrease in proportion to enrollments in the upper-division 
and graduate levels where costs are much higher. 

The pilot comprehensive unit-cost study of operations, con- 
ducted by the Board the past two years for the six state universities, 
indicates that costs for upper-division students are 1.6 times that 
for lower-division and that advanced graduate student costs (doc- 
torate level) may be 3.5 times greater than for lower-division stu- 
dents. Hence, as the proportion of students at these advanced levels 
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increases, costs would increase even though the total FTE enroll- 
ment for an institution as a whole may remain static. 

CAPifAL COSTS 

Commuter Emphasis 

It is reasonable to expect that enrollments at most, if not all, 
of the non-urban campuses of the state universities will increase 
very slowly after 1971, if lower division enrollments are stabilized 
in existing institutions and additional institutions are authorized for 
urban areas. This goal is in complete harmony with original Master 
Plan Recommendations #19 and #34 which state: 

“It be the policy of the state for the next few years to meet 
the needs for program expansion at the under-graduate level 
primarily in commuter institutions both two- and four-year, 
rather than at campuses where students must live away from 
home.” 

‘ State authorization for construction of physical facilities em- 
phasize commuter institutions and campuses and place less 
emphasis than in the past on the expansion of facilities for 
under-graduata education on the main campuses of the existing 
state universities.” 

Relation of Size to Cost 

The educational reasons for providing commuter opportunities 
for students who cannot for a variety of economic and social reasons 
live away from home to attend college were presented in the original 
Master Plan and are not restated here. Now on hand, however, is 
the following additional evidence that it will cost the state govern- 
ment and the state economy as a whole less money to budd new 
commuter institutions than to expand the residential campuses of 
the state universities. 

The reasons for this phenomenon contradict the commonly held 
belief that it should be less costly to add enrollments to an institu- 
tion which already has administration, library and other “overhead” 
facilities Rian to recreate them and add enrollment at a new in- 
stitution. The underlying cause of hi^er costs, both operational 
and capital, in existing colleges is the emphasis on specialization of 
program and facilities as enrollments rise. Specializations result from 
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pressures by both faculty and students. Extensive specialization in 
all program areas is essential for the advancement of knowledge, 
but it can be confined by planning to relatively few campuses where 
the resources of many specializations mutually support each other. 
On the other hand, intense specialization of program is not essential 
nor desirable at every campus. A thorou^ly adequate education 
in the liberal arts and sciences and teacher education can be ob- 
tained in smaller institutions with little or no specialization. 

Some planners believe that expensive specializations begin to 
occur when enrollments reach 8-10,000 students and accelerate 
rapidly after a 12,000 enrollment is reached. This observation, that 
costs of construction increase with size, is confirmed in the following 
table. The figures were taken from ‘"College and University Facili- 
ties Survey,” published in 1064 by die U.S. OflBice of Education. 
The data on which the table is based were obtained from all insti- 
tutions in the nation which make annual reports to the U.S. Office. 



Distribution of New Construction (estimated square feet and costs) 
Planned for 1961-65 by Total Hi^er Education Institutions, by Size 
of Institution: Aggregate United States) * 



Size Category 


Square feet 
(00) 


Cost per 
Square Foot 


Total 


2,789,816 


$22.10 


Under 500 


198,149 


18.20 


500-999 


242,905 


18.80 


1000-2499 


454,526 


20.60 


2500-4999 


446,909 


19.60 


5000-9999 


571,638 


22.60 


10,000 and over 


875,689 


25.50 



• U.S.O.E., College and University Facilities Survey, 1964, p. 91. 



Recent history in llinois further confirms that costs rise with size 
(specialization). Staff analysis of constmction costs of projects re- 
quested under the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1968 reveals 
that in 1965 institutions of under 1,000 enrollment were building 
for an average cost of $27.60 per square foot, while those over 7,500 
students were building at $42.20. The smaller state universities of 
under 7,000 FTE were building for $23.96, $32.39, and $33.37. 

Land costs for expansion of some of die residential state univer- 
sities now exceed $160,000 per acre because expansion requiires pur- 
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chase of homes and businesses which must then be razed for new 
university buildings. On the other hand, the new campus planned 
for Illinois Teachers College-South in the City of Chicago will prob- 
ably cost less than $50,000 per acre. Land can be acquired in both 
the Southwest and Northwest Chicago area locations proposed for 
new senior institutions at a fraction of $160,000 per acre. In addi- 
tion, taking over existing commercial and residential enterprises 
removes them from the local tax rolls. Vacant land is available in 
the two proposed locations in the Chicago area and also in the 
Springfield area. Aggravating the problem of obtaining land to serve 
academic purposes is the need at existing residential campuses to 
require an equivalent amount of land on which to build residence 
halls. 

Master Flan studies in both Florida and California found no 
difference in cost of expanding an existing university campus or of 
building a new one, except for the high cost of land to expand the 
existing ones and the lower costs of facilities at commuter campuses. 

Beyond construction costs, evidence from a California study in- 
dicates that when 25 per cent or more of the students live on cam- 
pus, the operating costs of institutions rise substantially ( 15-25 per 
cent). These increased operating costs would apply to all the exist- 
ing residential campuses of the state universities. 

Costs of construction have risen dramatically in the past two 
years, primarily because of a shortage of labor. If a dormitory space 
is also required for every student at an existing institution, con- 
struction activity will double. That additional construction not only 
forces hi^er costs to be paid from state funds for the academic 
facilities, but doubles the impact of higher education costs on the 
total economy of the state. This method of expanding the state sys- 
tem would require a substantially hi^er per cent of total state 
income for hi^er education than if commuter facilities were to be 
constructed which require no residence halls for undergraduates. 

OTHER COSTS 

State Scholarships and Grants 

In the interest of permitting students of high scholastic stand- 
ing to have a wide choice of institutions open to them, the Board 
recommends that the appropriations for the Illinois State Scholar- 
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ship program be increased to $14 million. This amount will provide 
an increase in funding above the level for the current biennium and 
will accommodate the increased load of renewal grants for the next 
biennium. The ceiling on individual scholarships at $1,000 should 
be continued for the next biennium. That sum is the average annual 
cost of educating an undergraduate student in the state university 
system and public policy would not be served by awarding an 
amount in excess of that cost. 

In Chapter 3 the Board recommends a new system of grants 
to students for tuition purposes which will require $6 million for 
the 1967-69 Biennium. 

Agency Costs ^ 

Operating costs of the Illinois Junior College Board, the Illinois 
State Scholarship Commission and the Board of Higher Education 
will increase as their respective workloads reflect the rising enroll- 
ments and the increasing complexity and numbers of institutions 
in Illinois. In addition, statewide studies will require funding. 

Both the Scholarship Commission and the Board of Hi^er Ed- 
ucation have been designated to administer certain federal grant 
programs which require state support for their administration. As 
these and other federal aid to education programs increase, addi- 
tional operating personnel will be necessary. 
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THE INTRODUaiON 



THE BACKGROUND 

More than a century ago, the State of Illinois made a commit- 
ment to provide higher education at state expense to serve the 
interests of the commonwealth and its people. “In addition to pro- 
viding direct benefit to students, hi^er education contributes posi- 
tively to the cultural and physical well-being of all the people of 
the State.'’* These goals are achieved through instruction both of 
youth and adults, throu^ research aimed toward the advancement 
of knowledge, and through public service activities which bring 
die special competencies of higher education to the citizens in 
their home communities. 

Pursuant to this commitment, the General Assembly has en- 
acted legislation establishing state universities and has provided 
financial assistance to pubhc two-year colleges, the Chicago Teach- 
ers College, for scholarships to superior students, and has otherwise 
promoted the well-being of the State through higher education. 

During the last two decades the legislature has emphasized the 
necessity for coordination and planning. In 1943, the General 
Assembly created the first of several study commissions for this 
purpose. Other studies were established in 1950, in 1954, and in 
1957. Finally, in 1961 the General Assembly established the present 
Board of Higher Education as a permanent coordinating, planning 
agency. 

The Board statute specifically requires the preparation of a 
“Master Plan” for Illinois higher education taking into account the 
various roles that can be performed by the public universities, the 
nonpublic colleges, and universities, ihe two-year colleges, public 
and private, and other educational enterprises. The plan described 
is comprehensive in scope and is designed to point the directions 
to be taken up to 1975 or later. The plan will be submitted to the 
General Assembly in 1965 along with specific recommendations 

• Basic Assumption, No. 4, adopted by the Board of Higher Education, October, 
1962, Cf. ^o Illinois Looks to the Future in Public Higher Education, p. 5, The 
“philosophy” of the Higher Education Commission. 
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for legislation to make it eflFective. The statute also provides iliat 
the Board shall, in the future, continue its planning studies and 
recommend, from time to time, such changes in the Master Plan as 
are considered desirable. 

In developing its Master Plan, an activity which has involved 
the Board, its staflF, and scores of special advisors throu^out the 
period from the summer of 1962 to the present, the Board was sig- 
nificantly aided by the studies of the earlier study commissions, 
particularly the commissions headed by Major Lenox C. Lohr 
(1954-57), and that headed by Fred W. Heitmann, Jr. (1957-61). 
The Board was also aided by the planning experiences of other 
states, especially California, Texas, Florida, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
New York, New Mexico, and Utah. 

THE SEHING 

As compared to other states, Illinois is fortunate in its institu- 
tions of higher education. For one thing, we have a relatively large 
number (121) of colleges and universities; only three states have 
more. Furthermore, some of the most distinguished institutions of 
the country are located in Illinois, graduate and research centers 
of recognized excellence as well as relatively small institutions that 
are known favorably throughout the nation. 

Together the Illinois colleges and universities enroU some 
243,000 resident college students plus another 17,500 in extension 
courses for credit, 5,000 pupils in laboratory training schools, and 
many thousands more in non-credit, adult courses, workshops, and 
short-term institutes. The total enrollments in Illinois higher edu- 
cation are virtually equal to the total of Germany (248,000 in 1961- 
62), and are greater than any other European country except the 
Soviet Union. More students attend college in Illinois than in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark combined. 

Furthermore, the Illinois institutions of higher education in- 
clude advanced graduate and research centers of major importance. 

In a real sense, the whole program of higher education is a 
.single enterprise. Students, and faculty, transfer frequently from 
one institution to another. The state universities join hands in 
numerous common projects (retirement and civil service are gov- 
erned by single, unified systems, while the Joint Council of Presi- 
dents conducts numerous common studies and promotes coopera- 
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tion and coordination). The nonpublic colleges and universities 
are joined in die Federation of Illinois Colleges. The two-year col- 
leges work together in the Illinois Association of Junior Colleges. 
All three groups join in the Illinois Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, a continuing organization, and its standing Committee on 
Cooperation. All of these groups have participated actively in the 
preparation of the Master Plan. 

However, it is useful to consider the institutions in segments 
for purposes of comparison and analysis. In the Master Plan studies, 
die ins titutions were placed in six groupings as follows: 

Public 

1. State universities 

2. Chicago Teachers College 

3. Two-year colleges 

Nonpublic 

4. Universities 

5. Colleges 

6. Two-year colleges 

In addition to the 76 institutions specifically studied, (45 non- 
public, 31 public) there are 45 other institutions, all private, which 
oflFer college work. Some are theological institutions and religious 
seminaries, others are proprietary institutions in specialized tech- 
nical areas, others are very small. All told these institutions enroll 
16,000 students, only 6% of the State’s total. 

The sheer number of institutions suggests the desirability of 
planning. But of greater moment is the rapid expansion that has 
already taken place and the further growth that lies ahead. As re- 
cently as the 1933-34 school year, the six state universities enrolled 
only 15,684 resident students. Their greatest enrollment before 
World War II totalled 20,844. As recently as 1953-54, their enroll- 
ments totalled only 31,847. Today they total 76,772. The public 
two-year colleges have recently had a greater proportionate growth 
than any other segment although their numerical growth has been 
less than that of the other segments of higher education. (It should 
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also be noted that while over five-sixths of the students in the state 
universities are full-tm.c, this is true of only one-third of the stu- 
dents in the two-year colleges.) 

The nonpubhc institutions have also experienced a rapid growth. 
In 1953 they enrolled 79,181 resident college students, ten years 
later they enrolled 114,118. However, despite this gain in numbers, 
their share of the total enrollment fell from 62.1% in 1953 to 46.9% 
in 1963. This, too, suggests the need for future planning. 

One imperative in planning is arranging for the wisest possible 
use of resources. Both physical facilities and qualified staflE are in 
limited supply and it is unhkely that either can be expanded rap- 
idly enou^i to provide everything proposed by every institution. 
Pla nning ou^t to provide for additional enrollments and offer 
means for both extending the variety of programs and for improv- 
ing their quality. Planning must also provide procedures for cor- 
recting existing deficiencies and for eliminating any possible dupli- 
cation, waste, or uneconomic use of resources. 

Beyond that, planning must determine priorities. Provision 
must be made first to satisfy the most urgent needs. Orderly ar- 
rangements should be developed toward achieving predictable 
future needs. The entire system of priorities should point toward 
the achievement of the highest possible goals in Illinois higher edu- 
cation. 

THE STUDY 

The Board of Higher Education embarked upon the prepara- 
tion of the Master Plan within weeks after it was estabhshed. It 
employed an Executive Director with extensive experience in 
higher education in Illinois and an Associate Director with national 
experience and reputation in the planning of higher education by 
the various states. 

In October, 1962, the Board adopted the following basic as- 
sumptions:* 

1. The opportunity to study in institutions of higher education 
should be available to all young people who may reasonably 
be expected to benefit from such study. Tlie master plan 

* These statements are similar to, and taken in part from, policy statements of the 
two most recent Illinois study commissions. 
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study scheduled for completion in 1964 will provide for such 
opportunity.* 

2. Society suffers a substantial loss because many qualified 
young people do not now enroll in colleges and universities 
and many others drop out of college before completing de- 
gree or certificate programs. 

3. Able students who could not otherwise attend institutions 
of higher learning should have the opportunity to qualify 
for financial assistance from institutional sources or from 
the state or nation. 

4. In addition to providing direct benefit to students, higher 
education also contributes positively to the cultural and 
physical well-being of all the people of the State. 

5. Because of the expanding need for persons with professional 
and technical skills, and the continuing need for general 
(hberal) education for all citizens, the State should plan 
for a larger proportion of youth to attend colleges and uni- 
versities than is now the case. 

6. It is desirable that the principle of free choice by the student 
among the various institutions, large or small, public or non- 
public, be maintained so far as consistent with admissions 
policies and effective use of resources vidthin the State. 

7. Substantial benefit to the State will result from expanded 
programs of adult and specialized education. 

8. It is important that the effectiveness of higher education be 
continually appraised and improved and that the lowest pos- 
sible costs, consistent with excellence and high quality, be 
established. 

9. There are advantages that result from tlie presence in our 
society of both public and nonpublic institutions; diversity 
among institutions has made and is making distinctive con- 
tributions to social progress, providing a wide range of edu- 
cational opportunity for varied individual needs. 

* Until governmental action can be taken on its recommendations, the Board recom- 
mends that in the event a State-supported university finds it necessary to limit enroll- 
ments (because of limited physical facilities, lack of financial support, or other rea- 
sons), those students with the best high school records and highest ability test scores 
be accepted. 
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10. The State will profit by a planned and orderly development 
of all new programs and new institutions in the pubhc 
sphere, being mindful also of the programs and aspirations 
of the nonpublic institutions. 

Study Committees. Also in October the Board autliorized tlie 
creation of ten study committees as follows: 

A. College Enrollments 

B. Admission and Retention of Students 

C. Faculty Study 

D. Collegiate Programs 

E. Research 

F. Two-year Colleges 

G. Extension and Pubhc Service 

H. Vocational-Technical and Adult Education 

I. Physical Facihties 

J. Ilhnois Financing of Higher Education 

Each committee was composed of scholars from one or more 
of the state universities, one or more of the nonpubhc institutions, 
and citizens representing the general pubhc. On each committee 
were technical experts in the subject area of committee concern. 
The Board defined the committee task and provided a series of 
questions to be answered. Committee members served without 
compensation. 

All of the committees gathered extensive data about the current 
practices of Ilhnois colleges and universities and made projections 
of future needs. While all Ilhnois institutions of hi^er education 
were included in the studies, the more burdensome questionnaires 
were not sent to certain nonpubhc, theological, fine arts, proprie- 
tary, trade and professional institutions. Although omitted from 
full statistical consideration and detailed analysis, the services 
rendered to society by these speciahzed institutions were not ig- 
nored in drawing final conclusions by the various committees. 

Each study committee presented a prehminary report to the 
Board during 1963, copies of which were sent to all the coheges 
and universities as well as to members of the other committees. 
Following the reactions resulting from prehminary reports, the 
committees conducted further studies and prepared their final re- 
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ports. These ten reports contain a total of 115 recommendations. 
The recommendations, as well as the other features of the reports, 
represent independent decisions of the committee members and 
were not necessarily the views of the Board or its staflF. 

Advisory Committees. The Board also authorized the creation, 
during 1963, of three over-all advisory committees. One of these 
consisted of a score of distinguished citizens of the State, none of 
whom was directly connected with any of the state universities. 
Another consisted of 21 faculty members from both public and non- 
public institutions (including the two-year colleges), who were 
elected by their colleagues to express the views of the teaching and 
research faculty members. The third committee was composed of 
16 college and university presidents. (This was the standing Com- 
mittee on Cooperation of the llhnois Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation and represents the state universities, the nonpubhc colleges 
and universities, and the pubhc and nonpublic two-year colleges. ) 

These committees, unhke the study committees, engaged in no 
research projects. Instead they considered the reports of the ten 
study committees, along with their recommendations, and also dis- 
cussed a series of 23 basic policy questions relating to the Master 
Plan which were prepared by the Board staflF. Following a num- 
ber of meetings devoted to such discussion, each advisory com- 
mittee, acting independently of the Board and its staflF, presented 
its own recommendations. 

Board Consideration. The Board of Hi^er Education was kept 
informed of the work of the above committees and for a full year 
devoted the major part of each Board meeting to prehminary dis- 
cussions of the findings and their implications. At each of the Board 
meetings in April, May, June, July, and September of 1963, two 
study committees presented orally, and in writing, their preliminary 
findings. In October, November and December the Board discussed 
extensively the same 23 basic policy questions already considered 
by the three advisory committees. 

In January, 1964, the Board considered the final recommenda- 
tions of the 10 study committees and in February those of tlie three 
advisory committees. With this extensive background the Board 
was ready to receive and act on staflF recommendations for a pro- 
visional Master Plan. On March 3, 1964, the Board adopted the 
Provisional Master Plan. 
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Public Discussion. The public at large has been involved 
throughout thiis arduous enterprise. All of the reports, preliminary 
and final, have been circulated to the press representatives and the 
wire services. The public members of the various committees have 
been encouraged to disseminate the findings and views of all of 
the committees. Committee members. Board members, and mem- 
bers of the Board staff have discussed the enterprise at numerous 
organization and public meetings. The staff members have spoken 
one or more times at each of the state universities as well as at a 
great many nonpublic institutions. 

Furthermore, the Board held public meetings during April, 
May, and June of 1964 throu“bout the state on the Provisional 
Master Plan. This permitted the Board members to weigh further 
public reaction before preparing the final plan. 

This extensive study program would not have been possible 
without the cooperation of the colleges and universities and the 
generosity and diligence of some 150 committee members. 

THE PROBLEMS 

The exhaustive studies have produced evidence of the vitality 
and competence of Illinois higher education. They have also re- 
vealed a number of problems which should be dealt with in the 
Master Plan. 

Increased enrollments. While college and university enroll- 
ments have increased dramatically since 1950 ( from a total resident 
enrollment of 138,000 in 1950 to 243,000 in 1963), the greatest in- 
crease that has ever occurred will be in the next two decades. This 
is because of: (1) the great increase in the number of college-age 
youth, and (2) the continued rise in the rate of college attendance. 

The number of youth of college age (18-21 years, inclusive), 
barely rose from 1950 to 1960. It will almost double by 1980. The 
actual numbers and the projections are as follows: 

Youth of College Age (18-21) in Illinois 
1950 Actual 470,000 

1960 Actual 482,000 

1965 Estimated 579,000 

1970 Estimated 722,000 

1975 Estimated 847,000 

1980 Estimated 920,000 
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while the above figures include estimates, it should be noted 
that the college-age youth of 1980 are aheady bom. 

Assuming a conservative increase in the rate of college attend- 
ance, Study Committee A projects degree-credit enrollments as 
follows: 



Degree-Credit Enrollrnents (Illinois) 



1950 


Actual 


138,000 


I960 


Actual 


200,000 


1963 


Actual 


243,000 


1965 


Estimated 


276,000 


1970 


Estimated 


392,000 


1975 


Estimated 


499,000 


1980 


Estimated 


555,000 



It is evident that a problem of great urgency is to provide for 
such enrollments. This is the first concern of the Master Plan. 

Explosion of knowledge. Concomitant with the expanding en- 
rollments, and indeed a contributing cause of them, has been the 
explosion of knowledge. This, in turn, has led to revolutionary tech- 
nological changes. 

Major discoveries in the scientific field, some of unprecedented 
importance, have opened many doors in basic research. At the same 
time the study of mathematics has been drastically altered. Mod- 
em computer systems have magnified man’s capacity to understand 
and evaluate his environment. Radical changes in production tech- 
nology have resulted. 

Not only have automation and other technological changes sud- 
denly made old skills obsolete and new ones in strong demand; 
there has been a radical re-stmcturing of employment into the 
professions, the service trades, the clerical skills, and away from 
the extractive, agricultural, or factory-oriented types of work. 

Education has already promoted these changes and been in 
turn affected by them. It needs to move rapidly to meet the new 
requirements. Higher education, since its research findings brought 
about these dramatic innovations, has a special responsibility for 
preparing young people, and adults, to function effectively in the 
days ahead. This can best be done through orderly analysis and 
planning. 
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Greater Equality of Opportunity. The Master Plan murt also 
seek to aUeviate inequaUUes of educational opportumty. Yomg 
people who live many miles from any institutum of post-^^ school 
duration are less likely to reap its benefits. Others find it mpos- 
sible to attend college because of the cost. Costs have risen sharp y 
in recent years at both public and nonpublic institutions. 

All too many young people, and adults, do not find ^“1““ ® 
to them the particular program best suited to their ne^. CoUeges 
and universities are rarely fully “compreh^lve. Without over-^ 
plonning , there have developed program shortages that need to be 

Programs. In addition to providing classroom imtiuc- 
tion to thousands of additional students, there are o*er nee^ that 
affect hi^er education. Among these clearly identified are Uie tol- 

lowing: 



1. Graduate and Research Programs. The need to continue the 
explosion of knowledge and to maximize its use requires even 
greater emphasis than has been given in recent years to ad- 
vanced graduate and professional programs with their related 

research activities. 

2. Public Services. Benefits can also accrue to the citizens of 
the State throng the appropriate expansion of public semce 
activities arising out of the special competencies of the univer- 
sities. 

3. Technical Education. There is a great need for more tech- 
nical programs preparing more people in the special skills of 
our modem complex society. 

4. AduU Education. The continuing education of adults, the 
upgrading of their skills, the broadening of their cultural ho- 
rizons, and the enrichment of their knowledge should be ex- 
panded. 



These specialized needs, along with others, are often best per- 
formed by an institution of higher education. Some are best suited 
to graduate level institutions; others are peculiarly adapted to local 

two-year (community) colleges. 

Special Difficulties. It may be assumed that the dimensions of 
the enrollment and program growth will require very great ex- 
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pansion of physical facilities. Will capital construction be ade- 
quate? Will it be provided in time? How can it be financed? 

There will also need to be greater appropriations for operating 
costs. From 1951-53 to 1961-63 the operating appropriations to the 
state universities increased less rapidly, in dollars of constant pur- 
chasing power, than did the student enrollments. Can this record 
be achieved again in the next decade without a lowering of quality? 

It is clearly the obligation of the Master Plan to reveal the mag- 
nitude of these additional costs. The responsible State officials and 
the people of Illinois have a right to be informed as to how great 
the bill will be for hi^er education in the next decade. 

Even if funds are provided for constructing adequate physical 
facilities and paying realistic operating costs, there remains the 
special difficulty of recruiting adequate faculty. This, too, must be 
dealt with in the Master Plan. It may prove to be so difficult as to 
require major alterations in traditional patterns of instruction. 

Differential Functions. The State of Illinois now provides funds 
to support over 30 post-high school institutions. Still others will 
undoubtedly be established. 

The Master Plan should determine how the particular roles and 
functions of each are to be defined. Obviously not all can do all 
things. It is also clear that many have ambitions to do more than 
they have done in the past. Four of them are now authorized to 
offer doctor s degrees.* At least two others have indicated that they 
aim toward this. How many should be granted this function? In 
what fields? What four- and five-year programs ought to be offered? 
What functions are especially appropriate for two-year institutions? 
These questions are basic to proper planning and coordination. 

Structure of Governance. A long-standing problem relates to 
the structure of governing boards of the state-supported institutions. 
The six state universities were once (before 1917), governed by six 
boards. For many years they were governed by two boards, now 
there are three. The Chicago Teachers College and the Chicago 
City Junior College, with its eight branches, are governed by the 
Chicago Board of Education although they are wholly or partly 
state-supported. Other two-year colleges are governed by local 
boards of at least three sorts. 

* These authorizations preceded the creation of the Board of Higher Education. 
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The Board of Higher Education is presently charged with lim- 
ited responsibility for only the state universities; it has no jurisdic- 
tion over any other institutions. 

How should the public colleges and universities be governed? 
What structure is most likely to promote eflFective and economical 
operation? To what extent is unified planning and coordination 
useful? To what extent should nonpublic institutions be involved 
in statewide planning? 

THE GUIDE LINES 

In view of the dimensions of the problem of providing educa- 
tion of increasing quality for substantially larger numbers of stu- 
dents, there are certain guide lines that should be followed. Among 
these are the following: 

I. Preservation of diversity. Fortunately, higher education in 
Illinois is characterized by a healthy diversity, thus providing a 
range of choice for tlie student and opportunity for experimentation 
by the institution with varied educational patterns. The Master 
Plan ought to preserve and enhance this quality. 

Diversity of purpose marks the institutions of hi^er learning. 
Colleges created to serve the needs of a particular community may 
oflFer vocational training, academic programs, or both. Liberal arts 
colleges, teachers colleges, and theological seminaries serve single 
purposes. In addition, there are dual-purpose or multi-pui'pose 
schools, and finally full-fledged universities. 

Without planning, colleges and universities face the danger of 
losing this diversity by seeking conformity. There are two-year 
colleges which seek to do more than duplicate the first two years 
of work in a traditional liberal arts college. Some even hope to 
become four-year colleges of this pattern. In the same manner 
some four-year colleges have set out to duplicate the programs of 
the largest state university. 

It should be clear that it is unrealistic in the foreseeable future 
for any of the smaller institutions to hope to duplicate the programs, 
the facilities, the libraries, and the staff of the University of Illinois. 
It would be impossible to achieve this goal even if it were desirable 
to do so. There are simply not enough distinguished scholars, or 
even rare library books, to go around. No one seriously believes 
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that the people of Illinois ought to provide some fourscore doc- 
torate programs on each of its eight, or more, university campuses. 

Each institution should consciously attempt to be different from 
any other, and to excel in a limited number of programs. Only 
thr ou gh this concept can high quality be achieved. The Master 
Flan ought to develop procedures which will foster the continuance 
of diversity and discourage uniformity. 

II. Promotion of flexibility and adaptability. The Master Plan 
must make provision for flexibility in hi^er education. Programs 
will need to be expanded within a given school or by encouraging 
their development in other schools. Existing programs must be care- 
fully and continuously evaluated in light of changing social needs, 
changing enrollments, and significant additions to fields of knowl- 
edge. The plan must, therefore, provide for the rational expansion 
of programs where the greatest need and the highest potential for 
quality exists, as well as for the accommodation of additional stu- 
dents. 

III. Prudent financial determination of priorities. The Master 
Plan must insure that there will be careful planning so that the 
citizens of Illinois will receive the maximum returns from expendi- 
tures for higher education. There must be provision for continu- 
ous scrutiny of expenditures as related to approved functions. 
Choices, however difficult, will be required as the relative urgen- 
cies of different expenditures are balanced against each other. When 
necessary, the influence of the Board of Hi^er Education should 
be exerted to insure quality in selected programs in preference to 
dissipating financial resources among many programs. 
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THE PLAN 







Major Features 

The plan suggested has certain major features that warrant em- 
phasis: 

1. The plan emphasizes the development of colleges and 
universities to serve commuter students. This will be less costly 
to the state and to the student and will, in addition, stimulate 
the college attendance of quahfied students. 

2. The plan places the two-year colleges clearly in the realm 
of higher education, provides tliem with a state board for plan- 
ning and coordination, and provides sharp increases in state 
support for those meeting estabhshed standards. 

3. It expands technical and semi-technical education, as 
well as programs designed to serve seriously under-educated 
youth. 

4. It provides for the development of graduate and research 
programs and professionally competent means of controlling 
their growth to achieve maximum use of resources. 

5. Programs of extension and adult education are given new 
status and supervision. 

6. The plan will increase the supply of quahfied faculty, en- 
courage better use of the outstanding teachers, and extend the 
use of modem techniques of instruction. 

7. The plan provides for a better balance of enrollments 
at state universities between upper level and lower level classes 
which will improve lower level standards and free needed fac- 
ulty and facihties for more upper level and graduate work. 

8. The plan provides rational priorities in capital construc- 
tion so that current programs will be better housed and there 
will be places for all anticipated students with no over-building. 

9. There will be increased utihzation of physical facihties 
through acceptance of high standards of space use and the in- 
creased scheduhng of late afternoon and evening hours. 

10. The Board of Higher Education is given authority to 
plan (but not administer), ALL pubhc higher education in 
Illinois. 
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chapter 1 — STUDENTS 

A — RecommendaHons 

STATE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 

1. The amount of appropriation for the state scholarship pro- 
gram hold the same relationship to total fulltime enrollment as that 
relationship was when the state scholarship program was estab- 
lished in 1957. The State Scholarship Commission make estimates 
of the amount of money which will he needed to maintain this re- 
lationship and, after consulting with the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, request an appropriate sum in its biennial budget. 

2. The maximum amount of individual grants hold die same 
relationship to the average tuition charged at Illinois nonpublic 
colleges and universities, as that relationship was when the schol- 
arship program was established in 1957. The maximum amount of 
individual grants for the 1965-67 biennium be $900.00. 

3. A special ad hoc study committee, whose membership shall 
include (but not be limited to) representatives of public institu- 
tions of higher education, be established to make an intensive re- 
view of all scholarships offered by the state (including military, 
legislative, county, and teacher education), to determine their de- 
sirability, the conditions of financial need and scholarship under 
which Aey ought to be awarded, and methods for their control 
and coordination. 

ADMISSION STANDARDS 

4. The Board of Higher Education be authorized to establish 
uniform minimum admission standards for the state supported four- 
year institutions, including the authority to fix uniform minimum 
admission standards for out-of-state students which are higher than 
for Illinois residents. These minimum admission standards along 
with the initial admission standards recommended in 6, 7 and 8 
below may be changed by the Board from time to time. 

5. Individual state universities and colleges be allowed to es- 
tablish higher minimum requirements for various of the programs 
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offered than those established by the Board of Higher Education 
for the institution as a whole. Institutions also be allowed to es- 
tablish higher requirements for out-of-state students than for Illi- 
nois residents. 

Initial Standards of Admission of Junior College Transfers 

to State Institutions 

6. Students enrolling in junior colleges who meet the admis- 
sion standards for state universities be permitted to transfer to a 
state university at any time, provided they have maintained at least 
a “C” average in their college work. Other students be permitted 
to transfer after completion of 55 semester hours of work with a 
“C” average, except that students who rank in the upper 10% at 
the end of one semester or the upper 25% at the end of one year 
of junior college work may transfer to a state university. All trans- 
fer students must meet the requirements of the programs they seek 
to enter at the senior institution. When possible eligible transfer 
students applying for entry as sophomores or juniors from 2-year 
colleges be given priority over all new students seeking entry at 
any undergraduate level at a state senior level institution, with the 
same priority to extend to entry into particular academic programs. 

7. State universities accept a maximum of 66 semester hours 
plus physical education and military; but in case additional credit 
of advanced level is presented, consideration of such credit be 
given if native students are allowed credit for similar courses in 
iheir first two years. 

Admission of Freshman Students to State Aided 

Junior Colleges 

8. The two-year institutions admit all students qualified to 
complete any one of their programs, including general education, 
transfer, technical, and terminal, as long as space for effective 
instruction is available, except that applicants from the junior col- 
lege district may have priority over out-of-district applicants when 
enrollments must be limited. After entry, the college counsel and 
distribute the students among its programs according to their in- 
terests and abilities. 

a. Students allowed entry in college transfer programs have 

ability and competence similar to that possessed by students 
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admitted to state universities for similar programs. Entry level 
competence may be achieved through successful completion of 
appropriate remedial courses oflFered by the college, 
b. If space is not available for all students applying, the junior 
college will accept those best qualified, using rank in class and 
ability and achievement tests as guides. 

UNIFORM CALENDAR 

9. The Joint Council of the state universities in cooperation 
with the Junior College Association study the desirability and 
feasibility of adopting a uniform calendar for all public institutions 
of higher education. 

STATE-GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 

10. The nonprofit Higher Education Assistance Corporation 
created by the 1961 General Assembly initiate a privately-financed, 
state-guaranteed student loan program. The state appropriate funds 
necessary to establish and to administer the guaranty fund based on 
a ratio of dollars to the Illinois college-age population similar to 
the ratios found in comparable states having such programs. 

B — Comment 



FUTURE ENROLLMENTS 

In the three biennia 1965-71 enrollments in public institutions 
should increase by 95,000 students (65,400 fulltime) or 16,000 per 
year. The 95,000 figure may be more meaningful if one realizes that 
all the state universities enrolled just 82,000 in 1963. 

Enrollments projected for nonpublic institutions are not quite 
as dramatic as those for the public. From 1965 to 1971 over 40,000 
more students should enroll. 

In Illinois, as in the rest of the nation, a greater and greater 
proportion of all students attend the public institutions. This trend 
in Illinois is accelerating-possibly more rapidly than the above 
projections indicate. Table 1 reveals that in 1950, the public in- 
stitutions enrolled 34.5% of all students, and in 1963 53.1%. Con- 
versely the nonpubhc institutions which enrolled 65.5% of all stu- 
dents in 1950 will enroll only 39% in 1975 if the 1950 to 1963 trend 

continues. 
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TABLE 1 

Projected Number of Degree Credit Students 

ms-ms* 



Year 


Public 


% of total Nonpublic 


% of total 


Total 

Students 


1950 (actual) 


49,641 


34.5 


94,331 


65.5 


143,972 


1963 ” 


129,029 


53.1 


113,730 


46.9 


242,759 


1965 


151,549 


54.9 


124,552 


45.1 


276,101 


1967 


188,487 


56.7 


144,224 


43.3 


332,711 


1969 


219,129 


58.2 


157,128 


41.8 


376,257 


1971 


246,585 


59.5 


167,101 


40.5 


413,686 


1973 


278,958 


60.6 


181,351 


39.4 


460,309 


1975 


305,598 


61.3 


193,014 


38.7 


498,612 


• Projections from Master Plan Committee A — ' 


College Enrollments, pp. 38-39. 



In addition to this rapid shift of students into public institutions, 
there is an even greater shift of college age youth (18-21 years of 
age) from rural to urban areas. Table 2 reveals that in 1960 about 
75% of all college age youth live in what the U.S. Census Bureau 
lists as the eight “Standard Metropolitan Areas” in Illinois.* By 1980 
over 91% youth will be living in those ei^t areas, and the 

Chicago area alone will have 74% of them. The locations within the 
state of both existing and proposed institutions of higher learning 
therefore require careful study. 

TABLE 2 

Total Illinois College Age Youth 
18 - 21 Years 



Per cent Located in Various Geographic Areas* 
(Selected Years) 





Outside the Total 

8 Standard Standard 

Metro. Areas Metro. Areas 


Chicago 

Metro. 


E. St. Louis 
Metro. 


All 

Others** 


1960 (actual) 


25.4 


74.6 


59.7 


4.4 


10.5 


1965 


22.5 


77.5 


61.9 


5.1 


10.5 


1970 


17.7 


82.3 


65.8 


5.4 


11.1 


1975 


13.1 


86.9 


70.0 


5.7 


11.2 


1980 


8.9 


91.1 


74.3 


5.5 


11.3 



• Frojectioiis from Master Plan Committee A — College Enrollments, p. 22-23. 

•• In order of size 1963: Peoria, Rockford, Rock Island, Springfield, Champaign- 
Urbana, Decatur. 



* In 1964 Bloomington became the ninth “Standard Metropolitan Area.” The figures 
in Table 2 ’A’ill be slightly altered by this occurrence. 
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YOUTH NOT ATTENDING COLLEGE 

College-going rate 

The per cent of 18 year olds who go to college has been increas- 
ing rapidly in the United States and in Illinois. In 1960 the Illinois 
rate was about the same as the national average of 37%. However, 
22 other states had rates of college-going higher than Illinois, some 
of them as high as 63%. 

The Illinois rate has not kept pace with increases nationally. It 
has dropped 2.8 percentage points in relation to its national position 
of 10 years ago. Furthermore, the rate of college-going in the vari- 
ous parts of the state is far from uniform. 

Today the social and economic well-being of the individual and 
the society depend heavily upon the level of education achieved. 
Illinois youth are in a disadvantageous position and will continue 
so unless the college-going rate is increased substantially. Too, an 
improved rate tends to raise the expectations and the motivations 
of all youth to complete high school and to attend college, thus rais- 
ing the general level of education of the population. 

High Ability Students not Entering College 

It might be possible to defend the low college-going rate if all 
youth with higlier than average ability were enrolled. This is not 
true in Illinois. Based on high school rank in graduating classes, 
25% of those students in the upper quarter and 44% of those in the 
second quarter do not go on to college. Data from the Statewide 
High School Testing Program show that 37% of those scoring in 
the upper half do not go to college. In Chicago the per cent in this 
ability range not going is over 40. This evidence indicates that Illi- 
nois has much to do in encouraging high ability students to enter 

college. 

STATE SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 

The State Scholarship Program, first authorized in 1957, was 
designed to aid the well-qualified high school graduate. That pro- 
gram is considered a notable success by the college and university 
administrators in this state. However, the amount of money made 
available for scholarships for each high school graduating class has 
increased only 3 per cent while the number of students has in- 
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creased 46 per cent. Nor has the program been able to increase the 
amounts of individual scholarships as rapidly as college tuition 
costs have risen. 



Total State Scholarship Funds and Per Cent 
Going to Nonpuhlic Institutions 



Biennium 


% Ncnpublic 


Total Expended 
In State 


58-59 


82.3 


$ 598,160 


59-61 


84.3 


2,575,046 


61-63 


84.4 


3,927,000 


63-64, 1 yr. still incomplete 


82.0 


2,042,395 


Total actually expended 1958-64: 






Nonpublic $7,588,359 


(83.17%) 




Public 1,554,242 


(16.83%) 




9,142,601 


(100.0%) 





In practice the program has paid over 83% of its money to the 
nonpublic colleges although 40% of the students receiving scholar- 
ships attend public institutions. Thus an expansion in the program 
would aid nonpublic colleges as well as many more high school 
graduates with high ability. For the 1963-65 biennium an increase 
of $2,200,000, and a $900 maximum for individual scholarships 
would have been required to place tlie Program on its 1957 footing. 

ADMISSION AND RETENTION OF STUDENTS 

The admission standards of public colleges and universities are 
now set by the institutional governing boards. In general, the pub- 
lic junior colleges have adopted an * open-door policy, i.e., they 
admit all high school graduates and other students with similar 
qualifications. After entry further requirements may be made for 
study in some programs within the college. 

Traditionally the state universities have also had an open door 
policy for high school graduates, but in recent years some have 
become quite selective by a process of counseling low ability stu- 
dents not to enter. Table 3 shows the results of “counseling out.” 
Illinois State University, Southern Illinois University (Edwards- 
ville) and University of Illinois (Urbana) have 85% of their stu- 
dents coming from the upper half and 15% from the lower half of 
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